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the divorce of his Queen, Catharine, 
but their opinion was unfavourable to 
his proceedings. 

To trace the life of Melancthon, is 
to follow the progress of the Reforma- 
tien, in which he was a material instru- 
ment, and one of its most able advo- 
cates: we know ne -subject of vreater 
interest, but as the leading facts are 
well known, we must content ourselves 
with recoonmending Mr. Cox’s work to 
wii those who wish for 
count of the EHRs by which this reat 
work was accoinpiished. ‘The last con- 
ference, wuich tis distioguished com- 
hataut held with the Papists, was at | 
Worms, in the vear 1557 ; the subject 

of dispute wi is an Important One, it 
respected the rule of, judgiment in reli- 
gious concerns, which the Papists stre 
nuously affirmed to be the universal 
consent, or custom, of the Church; and 
with no less ardour Miclanethou and his 
co-adjutors insisted that the ouly lewi- 
timate and authoritative rule was the 
sacred scripture. Afier this conference, 
he stil] continued to vindicate the doc- 
trines of the Reformation with una- 
bated zeal by his writings. ** The flame 
f iis genius and piety burnt with a 
bright and steady lustre to the last; 
the | noon of fame seeined to shed te 
undeparted glories upon the evening of 
his carthly existence,” and he ex pired 
in peace, on the 20th of April, 1558, 
at the advanced age of seventy-three. 

Melancthou’s controversial character 
is _ drawn by his biographer : 


‘A meek and quiet spirit never for- 
_ rey —He always engaged reluct- 
antly in disputation, and was never, or 
po nu, irritated by it, even in the small- 
est degree. He harboured no resent- 
ments. When he retired from the field 
of strife, he laid aside his weapons, and 
most willingly renounced the wlory of the 
controversialist forthe peace and comfort 
of the domestic man. He did not bring 
malevolent feelings or angry passions 
into his family, forin truth he had none 
to bring. But it would be doing him 
great injustice to represent him as a tame 
or effeminate character — he had, 
but they were under the due regulation 
of reason and piety. Religion had com- 
pleted the work of Ni ature; he was kind 
and gentle upon principle, as well as by 
constitution. If the emotions of anger at 
any time arose in his mind, they were 
iustantly suppressed, as a we akness un- 
worthy of aman, as a sin unbecoming a 
Christian.’’ . 109. 

fu the biography of Melancthon, the 
materials of which are arranged with 
innch taste and Judgment, Mr. Cox 
has given a very comptete history of the 
Relnemation : > the narrative is clear aad 
perspicaous, the reflections are perti- 


= 


the detailed ace! 


work are well drawn, and the incidents 
and anecdotes with which it-abounds 
are exhibited m an agreeable and inte- 
resting point of view. The author has 
subjoined an appendix of notes of some 
other reformers, the will of Melanc- 
thon, &c. and a fac-simile of his hand- 
writing. 

The History of British India. By 
James Mill, Esq. In three volumes, 
4to. pp. 2145. London. 1817. 

(Continued from p. 89 ) 

In the beginning of the year 1765, 
Nizam Ah, who had dethroned and 
murdered his brother, the Subahdar of 
Deccan, (acknowledged by the treaty 
of Paris,) made an irruption into the 
Carnatic, and ‘laid waste the open 
country with a ferocity even greater 
than the usual barbarity of Indian war- 
fare ;”? the appearance of the English, 
and the troops of the Nabob, soon 
made him evacuate the Carnatic with- 
out a battle; this was at the time that 
lord Clive was at Madras on his 
wey to Europe, to whom the advan- 
tage of possessing the whole line of 
coast which joined the English territo- 
ries in the Carnatic to those in Bengal 
now suggested itself, and he lost. - 
time In obtaining it on permanent 
terms, by a phirmaun of the Emperor, 
which gave to the English the imme- 
diate government of the Northern Cir- 
cars, and to the Nabob Mahomed Ah, 
the Carnatic, thus detaching these im- 
portant provinces from the authority of 
the Subahdur of Deccan. A new 
enemy, and that the most formidable 
tliat the English had ever encountered 
in India, now presented itself in the 
person of Hyder Ali, who had rendered 
himself entire master of the kingdom 
of Mysore. 

The p rincipality of Mysore had 
formed oue of the dependencies of the 
great Hindoo government of Byanug- 
sur, whic hi was broken up by the for- 
nation of the Mohammedan kingdoms 
iw Decean, but still, from its distance 
Hid other local circumstances, it saved 
itself from subjection to any of the 
Mohammedan powers, and continued 
under a pure Hindoo governinent until 
the usurp atiou of Hyder Ah, who, from 
the station of a subordinate ofticer in 
the service of Nunjeraj, Rajah of My- 
sore, by force and fraud raised himself 
in a few years to be the undisputed 
master of the kingdom of Mysore. 

In the war which followed between 
the English and Hyder Ali, the latter 

was successtul, and having made a skil- 
ful movement on Madras, “he compelled 
the Presidency to a disadvantageous 








neat, the characters introduced in the 


peace, which was * concluded on the 


———— 
4th of April, 1769 ;”° consisting of tw, 
grand conditions ; first, a mutual regq;, 
tution of conquests, including the ces. 
sion to Hyder of asmall district, which 
had formerly been cut off from the My. 
sorean dominions, and, secondly, muy. 
tual aid and alliance in dalsasive wars,” 
The terms of this treaty and the disus. 
ters in the Carnatic, excited consider. 
able alarm in England; East India 
Stock fell sixty per ‘cent. * ; the affairs of 
the Company became the subject of 
Parliamentary inquiry ; and, as they 
were unable to fulfil their pecuniary 
obligations, loans from the Bank, and 
at let neth 1,400,0001. fromGov ernment, 
were obtained ; and the constitution of 
the Company was changed. 

By the new Parliamentary authority, 
Mr. sr was nominated Governor 
General, with General Clavering, Co. 


lonel Monson, Mr. Barwell, and Mr, 
(afterwards Sir Plilip) Francis, for 


Council ; ove of their first objects waste 
make arrangements for the better col- 
lecting of the 2 revenue, and the admi- 
nistration of justice; disputes, how. 
ever, took place among the members of 
the Council, who had divided into two 


General was the least, nor was it until 
the death of Colonel Monson, that Mr. 
Hastings recovered his authority. The 
relation in which the Company now 
stood, was different in the Carnatic and 
in Bengal. By the avowed possession of 
the duanee, they entered into the direct 
discharge of the principal functions of 
internal vovernment in Bengal, butin 
the Carnatic they had acknowledged 
Mahomed Ali as the undoubted sove- 
reign of the country, and in pos 
session of both the military and financil 
power; the Company holding their sta 
tion of dependents, possessing their 
privileges through his sufferance, and 
owing obedience to his throne ; but the 


protection of the dominions of which 
he was now tne declared sovereign. 
Towards the end of the year 1760, 
sir John Lindsay was sent, by an a 
reagement between the Ministers and 
the East India C sompany, with a ma 
rine force ** to Oly e countenance ¢ and 
protection to the Compary’ s settle 
ments and affairs,” and was appointed 
Minister Plenipotentiary, with power 
to negociate, and conclude arrang® 
inents with the Indian sovereigns 
general. No measure could have bee? 
more inpolitic, than thus sending t¥ 
independent authorities to act 
clash together in the troubled scene of 
[ndian affairs ; ; the consequence ¥% 
that Sir John widened the breac? 
between the Nabob and Presidency 





parties, of which that of the Governor. - . 


Nabod was altogether unequal to the | 
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yestic as a grace, 
cethe asa sy!pb, mayes 
sae without motion, scems to change her 
’ 


place— | . 4 
Her speaking mien so shows the mind within, 
We almost think her soul ison her skin, 
i cquisitely white, 
As vases polished exquisi | 
Appear to be when they bat hold the light, 
« *+ # * r * * * 


Methinks, the voice of malice, with a sneer, 
Exclaims.—* And so we have perfection bere!" | 
No; she is not perfection—find me words 
Of censure, gentle as the song of birds , 
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the subject of quackery. Your corres- 
pondent, M., who has written upon the 
same subject, in your Journal, to-day, has 
been good enough to point out a tauto- 
logical error, that, In the hurry in which 
the paper was written, totally escaped my 
notice. Perhaps, ‘* temperament” and 
“habit of body,’ might be logically de- 
fined as different degrees of ‘ constitu- 
tion ;’”? but, as I ain no logician myself, 
ana as | censider the error of too trivial 
anature to detract aught from the truth 





More flexile than the gnat’s translucent 
wing, . : 
More filmy than the morning dew of spring ; | 
More unsubstantiai than the violet’s sweet, 


of the facts there stated, I shall say no 
/ more about it; except that, in my hum- 


ble opinion, the subject, instead of occa- 
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puffed and quacked in all the public 
prints where his servile adulation could 
introduce him ; whose falsehoods impu- 
cently promulgated, have become too 
barefaced for the commonest understand- 
ing; and whose selfishness and want of 
honourable principle, have become pro- 
verbial; has Just announced an exhibition 
of what he calls ‘* his pupil’s drawings.” 
Finding that the bubble he has tried to in- 
flate is upon the point of bursting, he has 
adopted this new species of quacking, but 
it will be our business to inquire how far 
he is entitled to call these young men*his 
pupils, who were distinguished for their 
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More printless than a dancing fairy’s feet 5-— | wiiciornets,.. silly censure, 1s of po ae im- 
So gift my muse, and language shall express | portance to require,—I hac almost said, 
The shadowy faults that prove her to be less.” demand,—the particular attention and co- 

[p-40—42.] Operation of all well-disposed persons ; | 
and, as such, 1 earnestly request the aid 
| oi oneeeniaain ak he We le of your numerous correspondents in ge- 
in the above compliment to this €X* 0 or) and of M. in particular, to oppose, 
cellent actress, nor shall we endeavour as far as in them lies,” through the 


to lessen its effect by inquiring into) medium of your valuable Journal, the 


| ability in drawing, long before he urged 
' them, and that they foolishly complied to 
lend themselves to be made his cat-paws. 
His great object has been, not to advance 
, art, or to elevate himself by his profes- 
sional abilities, but to gain notoriety by 
\the low ambition of making himself the 
head of a cabal. In the pursuit of this 
end, he has not been very choice in the 


There is much beauty and elegance 


its justice, nor into the violent eX= | 
tremes of censure and panegyric, m 
which the Author indulges through- 
out the whole poem. But, although 
we differ from him, generally, im his 
theatrical critiques on the performers, 
we cannot avoid admitting, that his 
remarks on the stage, generally, are 
acute, and very judicious; the fol- 
lowing observations on a practice too 
freely indulged in, by many actors of 
the present day, has our warmest ap- 
probation; it 1s the commencement of 
the last part of the poem :— 


“* Methods there are of saying words obscene, 

Which make them more, or make them less 
unclean, 

Some foole will utter an indecent thing, 

And round the boxes lewd observance fling, 

To mark what check is mantled o’er with 
red, 

As tho’ delighting in the pain they spread. 

If you should stuunble on a wonton joke, 

Let not an after-pause coarse mirth provoke; 

Respect a mother’s modesty, aud spare 

The dove-ey’d giances of the virgin fair: 


evils of empiricism. 


In addition to the reasons already sug- 
gested as the cause of its existence, | 
inay add, that it is in some measure coun- 
tenanced by the faculty, for there are se- 
veral pliysicians and surgeons, who pre- 
scribe medicines decidedly empirical. 
Can we wonder, then, at the prosperity 
of quacks? While they are thus encou- 
raged, we may hope, in vain, for the ex- 
termination of quackery. ‘There is ano- 
ther evil to be remedied, and that is, a 
most shameful neglect of the injunctions 
enforced by the act of parliament, ob- 
tained by the apothecaries’ company. 
‘The only advantages which have hitherto 
arisen from it, are, first, the institution of 
an ordeal, which every one, who intends 
to practise as an apothecary, must pass ; 
and, secondly, an addition to the already 
immense capital of the company, by 
the purchase of a diploma. In no one 
instance, I believe, have the members of 
the society of apothecaries prevented 
persons from practising, who, according 
to the act, are not qualified so to do. 
‘That there are persons of this description, 





Aid not the plrase with a salacious griu— 

What is the vulgar mob’s applausive din? | 

Oh! deem misplac’d approvals but as bran, 

And be an actor—and a gentleman. 

This be your rule supreme in all your parts, | 

Scorn to grin hands by means that squander | 
hearts.” [p.37—38. 

Our extracts from this poem have 
been lone enough to enable our rea- 
ders to judge of its merits; but to 
the remarks already made, we may | 
add, that, notwithstanding the gross | 
partialities of the Author, it is, on the | 
Whole, a pleasing production, and some | 
of the verses possess much beauty and 
Poetical merit. 
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QUACK MEDICINES. 
19 the Editor of the Literary Journal. 
3kR,—A short time azo, you were kind 


Pr c . ° “4 . 
Fie to insert, in your Journal, a few 
“sultory observations I sent yO" 
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is well known, at least, among the pro- 


fession, and if the members of the so- 

ciety do not exert themselves, and en- 

force their rights, they certainly incur a 

heavy responsibility; and the public 

inust not be surprised at the effrontery of 

quacks. T.R. 
February 6, 1819, 


A QUACK ARTIST. 
“When familiarity and noise elaim the 
praise due to kuawledge, art, and ele- 


gance, we must beat down sueh_pre- 
tensions.” JOHNSON. 


Lo the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Stk,—A foolish and vain young man, 
who has sought to distinguish himself, by 
the abuse of all contempary excellence, 
by stigmatizing the most respectable cha- 
racters, and, viper-like, by endeavouring 
to wound the inétitution where he was 
fostered, and to which he is indebted for 
his education inart ; who has got himself 











means of its attainment. Low and scur- 


rilous abuse, servility and time-saving- 


ness, bullying assumption, and base ingra- 
tude have hitherto marked his progress. 
These young men, whose powers he 
wishes to absorb, and by whose talents 
he is now seeking to aggrandize himselt, 
(as we suppose he has given up painting) 
had shown their abilities in the Royal 
Academy before he cajoled them to call 
themselves his pupils. This, we are in- 
formed, has been his uniform plan, where 
he has seen a youth exhibit ability, he 
has tried every means which flattery 
could suggest to induce him to join his 
party and rail against the Royal Esta- 
blishment. This accomplished, his next 
scheme was to secure to himself the ef- 
forts and labours of the young men, and 
he demanded possession of all their draw- 
ings, many of which had taken months in 
the execution. One young gentleman, 
who had been drawn in by him, though 
absolutely the pupil of another, resisted 
this tyranny, saying he wanted his studies 
for his own advantage , the consequence 
was, that he was abused, reviled, pro- 
scribed, and positively threatened with 


Punishment and the direst vengeance ot 


so tremendous an enemy. 

I can hardly guess what may be the 
ultimate object of this person in his ex- 
hibition, but we may rest assured he has 
some sinister end. A 

[ advise young men to shake off the 
trammels of this impostor; and, instead 
of exhibiting their drawings, which, al- 
though highly promising, are but coptes, 
begin to paint, show their powers of in 
vention, which alone denotes superiority 
of intellect, and thus establish their fame. 

CAasTIGATOR. 





MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 
Sir,—I am labouring under a species 
of annoyance so singular, that lam in- 


duced to acquaint you with it, not less on 
account of its peculiarity, than under a 
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hope, that the publication of my case in 
your columns may blunt the irony with 
which [ am assailed. 

A few weeks ago, some unlucky and 
mischievous acquaintance of mine pro- 
cured an advertisement to be inserted in 
the morning papers, under the attractive 
title of Matrimony ; and, after they had 
lavished every term of praise upon the 
advertiser, and had endowed him with 
iminense wealth, they subjoined my name 
and address. I, who aman infirm old 
man, and whatever failing | may have, 
was willing to appear faultless in the eye 
ot the world, on account of the numerous 
children to whoin I am guardian.—I, who, 
to save myself from the applications of 
my friends, assume the appearance of 
the severest self-denial, to be exhibited 
as rich and possessing influence. [ can 
scarcely avow heaping imprecations on 
their heads, three scofling rascals as they 
are, for I think [know them, Mr. Editor, 
and I will give you my reasons: the 
eldest of them is a Quaker, who, knowing 
I had receivedimy dividends, had applied 
to ine for a small loan, and who, when I 
refused him, said with a leer, that my re- 
fusal should cost me more than the loss 
of the loan. The next is a country far- 
mer, whom I had allowed to cultivate my 
acquaintance, thinking that a good thing 
might be made of him in a year or two, 
but who applying fora sum, and having 
no good security, | had refused ; and the 
last was a dashing jeweller, who used to 
deposit his secrets with me, under the 
hope of extracting my money, but I was 
too deep for him ; [told him, that talking 
of friends reminded me of security, and 
that if he had no better pledge than 
friendship, [could lend nothing; ‘ For,”’ 
said J, repeating my favourite phrase, “ I 
am upright po down strait, like a bell- 
pull, [ keep on the clear side of the law, 
and what’s honour to me.”” ‘These three 
laid their heads together, and subscribed 
the money, but they shall smart for it, or 
my naine is not Schroder. What galls 
me most is, that the letters were not di- 
rected to be paid, andas I am in the habit 
of having my letters from different  per- 
sons, Who are in the want of small sums 
tor brief periods, my old woman thought 


{ might have been advertizing to lend, | 
and she took in letters for two days. Only | 


think how I swore when I[ had to pay 


il. Ss. 7d, for two-penny postage,—why It | 


was as much as I had cleared the first 
day. 
that the letters should be taken back, and 
the money returned, and did not desist 
trom iy attempts to make thei hear 
reason, til 1 was turned out of the office. 
l hadthen no resource, and as I always 
pront by my losses, | sat down and read 
them, over a small glass of Wilson’s cor- 
dial, which [ always take before [ go to 
bed, as it prevents ine dreaming about 
inoney and distress, and charges of 
cruelty, whereupon people, who really 
have no consideration, always make 
against me when lam obliged to distrain 
Or arrest them. 


Thacl letters from all classes, sorts, and } Cape and 7001. a vear. 


| sidence. 





conditions of men, from the youngest 
— of acountry member to a bar- 
maid at Wapping. One lady recommend- 
ed herself as a clear brunette, another as 
white as the pily, or lily, for I know no- 
thing about aren. I was most amused 
by a letter from a lady whom I knew to 
be not obdurate, and to whom [I had ad- 
vanced money in the morning upon her 
two diamond ear-rings and locket and 
brooch ([love to be particular, we always 
put every thing at full length on our 
tickets), and who intreated me to visit her 
that evening, otherwise she feared that 
she might be compelled to change her re- 
This was enough for me, my 
old friend R. and D. had her safe in 
Wvch Street in two hours, for | had a 
writ for twenty pounds out against her in 
the morning. My worst plagues were 
three black women, who would take no 
denial, but who insisted upon seeing me, 
and having no- other means to avoid it, 
my old woman showed them into the 
coal hole, assuring them that they 
there appeared to the best advantage. I 
was so teazed by the numerous applicants 
who insisted upon seeing me, that the 
next night 1 was fain to take to flight, as 
many greater men have done with less 
cause, and took up my abode with a 
friend in Liquorpond Street. I had here 
leisure to read my unsought correspon- 
dence, and tonote down my fair deceived 
applicants. [ have had appointments in 
Chandos Street, Spring Garden, Soho 
Square, atthe sane hour ; Il have had let- 
ters from ladies of purest virtue, from 
those of easy virtue, and from some of no 
virtue at at all. One who signs A. (I sup- 
pose Amelia) Li-on, and who occupies 
apartments opposite the Sun, assures me, 
that though of a hasty temper, she is pre- 
pared to love me after the manner of 
crabs, which change their taste through 
heat. But what Ll have been least able to 
bear is the resentment and decision of 
those of my intimate acquaintance, who 
laugh at me when I pass, and say, ‘‘there 
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goes the man who advertised for a wife ;”’ 
another scene presents itself, when I 
enter their houses; then I am assailed by 
their wives in terms of the most biting 
sarcasm and contempt; nay, one very in- 
timate friend said to me, ‘* well Schroder, 
I hope you’ll get a wife; some folks 
have strange notions, you had little oc- 


casion to advertise, you know you might | 


”»> 


have had one Betty for asking ;” and 


I went to the office, and insisted | Betty, who was by, waited to discover, 


from the expression of my wrinkles, 
whether she was to turn up ber nose in 
contempt and scorn, or to entrance ne 
with a bewitching smile. All would not 
do, for [ have determined, that as [ have 
got all | have myself, [’it not be a foul, 


now Lam old, and give up half, or may, | 


be the whole,to my wife. Wishing you 
as successful in your way, as I have been 
in mine, I am, very respectfully, 
J. Scurovrr. 
P.S. [have just received a letter from 
Castle Rising, from a young widow offer- 





ing ine with her hand, a poe at the 
shall be off to 





- =, 
om". 


~~ 


night outside, the mail, as the Weather; 
so fine. This may be a good thj,, 
though my mind misgives me, and th 
rising castle may be a castle in the air 


River Side, 8th Nov. 1818. 
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TRAGEDY OF EVADNE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journ 


Sir,—As it is a matter of curiosity, 
trace the similarity of ideas that peryag, 
the works of ancient and modern dp, 
matists, 1 recommend to the perusal 
those who have seen and admired \, 
Shiel’s new Tragedy of Evadne, a Jon, 
neglected play by Beaumont and Fietct. 
er, but perhaps, more properly speakin 
of Fletcher only, called ‘‘‘the Maj ; 
Tragedy,”’ the heroine of which ; 
Evadne. ‘The conduct of the play diffe; 
in some material points, but the Heroin: 
bears features of family likeness to, 
strong to escape notice—the Colonna, 
Mr. Shiel is the Melantius—the Vice». 
tio, the Amyntor, diluted to weakness. 
and the Olivia, Aspatia, without half he 
charms. Fletcher has a quarrel scene 
that has been compared to that of Bruty: 
and Cassius, and the addition of a du¢ 
resulting from it, has furnished some ne 
matter. A scene of remonstrance betwee: 
Evadne and Melantius may be recog. 
nized in that wherein Miss O'Neil di 
plays such unrivalled excellence. Inshor 
as Mr. Puff says, these two great me 
seem to have thought of the same thing 
The character of Lodovico is an additio: 
but [ suspect not a novelty; and th 
Statute Scene is introduced with effect t: 
suitthe modern taste. Some other curio 
circumstances attend the production ¢ 
this tragedy, which are at present e: 
veloped in mystery, but which may her 
after come before the public. I shall &: 
glad to hear the opinion of a of you 
Correspondents, when they shall av 
read the Maid’s Tragedy, with a view ¢ 
this comparison. 

Your humble Servant, 
ScRUTATOR. 


— 


Feb. 12,1819. 





CHEAP SHOPS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Jour 


Sin,—Seeing, for some time past, in 
rious papers, advertisements of ches 
shops, promising better articles and bet’ 
price than any other, Tam much griev 
to think that the generality of the publ: 
should beso much imposed upon, think 
ing it both very economical, and that te 
have got a great bargain, whereas the 
is, they themselves are taken in, ellie 
in the quality, quantity, or weight of 
articles. Seeing this, I sav, I take” 
liberty, through the medium of your” 
estimable publication, of laying bet 
the public some few instances which ha 
come under iny immediate observst?” 
a person, whom [ very well know, heat” 
of some cotton selling very cheap, 3t¥™ 
iscalled a cheap shop, laid in a large 
of thesame; but when she had an op? 
tunity of weighing it, (each ball genet 
weighing a quarter of an ounce, ) she 
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the Carnatic, by supporting: the former, 
and adopting his views entirely, as to 
an alliance with the Mahrattas, who 
had made themselves masters of the 
Uvsore, excepting the principal forts. 
On this interference of the Ministers, 
Mr. Mill makes the following obser- 
yations :-— 

« Jfa judgment may be formed, from 


this instance, the chance for good govern- 
ment, in India, if the Ministers of the 


Crown were to become, and the East 
India Company cease to be, its organ, 
would undergo an unfavourable change. 
‘The course, into which the Ministers of 
the Crown would have plunged the 
nation, bears upon it every mark of 
ignorance and folly ; that which was 
pursued by the East India Company and 
their servants, is eminently characterized 
by prudence and firmness.’ —Vol. il, 
p. 432. 

Early in the year 1771, the Rajah 
of Tanjore violated a treaty, to which 
he had been a party, and wrested froin 
the Chief of Marawar, a territory for- 
merly taken from Tanjore; the Eng- 
lish, who were guarantees of the treaty, 
remonstrated, but in vain ; at length, 
war commenced, the Rajah was re- 
duced to submission, and compelled 
to pay the expences of the expedi- 
tion, and to restore ‘whatever he had 
taken from the Marawars; but the 
Rajah still intriguing with Hyder Ali 
and the neighbouring powers, another 
war was undertaken against him, in 
which he was conquered and dethroned 
by the Nabob of the Carnatic. On the 
arrival of Lord Pigot, in 1775, the 
restoration of the Rajah was _pro- 
claimed, but it wasa subject, on the 
policy of which the Presidency were 
much at variance. 

As soon as intelligence reached India, 
that war had commenced between Eng- 
land and France it was resolved to take 
possession of the whole of the French 
settlements in India, which, in their 
present defenceless condition, could 
not be difficult. Pondicherry was the 
principal object of importance, and 
instant measures were taken for its re- 
duction, Sir Edward Vernon was sent, 
witha view to block it up by sea, while 
Sir Hector Munro encamped on the 
Red Hills, and summoned the fort ; 
the French squadron was defeated ; 
and, after a gallant defence, com- 
manded by M. Bellecombe, Pondi- 
cherry, in October, 1778, and Mahe, 
‘small fort and settlement on the 
Coast of Malabar, and the only one the 
French how retain in India, suiren- 
dered in March following. 

Cheexpedition against Mahe highly 
~ asperated Hyder Ahi, who had cul- 
Weted a friendly intercourse with the 














determined to hazard a battle. 


French, cemented by a common hatred 
of the English power; conciliatory 
uleasures were unavailing, and, in 
July, 1780, intelligence reached the 
Presidency, that Hyder and his two 
sons were at the head of a powerful 


army, no less than 100,000 strong, in-_ 


cluding 30,000 cavalry, and 100 pieces 

of cannon, managed by Europeans and 
natives, who had been trained by the 
Suglish, and were approaching. 

“The arrival of Hyder, and the rapi- 
dity with which his cavalry over-ran the 
country, and spread ruin and desolation, 
in a circle of many miles round Ma- 
dras, filled Carnatic immediately with 
terrorand dismay. ‘The people fled from 
the open country to the woods and the 
mountains ; their houses were set on 
fire; the fields were left uncultivated, or 
the crops destroyed. Alarm succeeded 
alarm—intelligence poured in from all 
quarters, that one place, or another, was 
assailed, till every part of the Carnatic 
frontier appeared tobe entered, and even 
the northern Circars exposed to a si- 
milar fate.”—Vol. ii, p. 485. 

To meet this overwhelming force, 
the English were by no means well 
prepared, nor even unanimous in coun- 
cil, as to the best means of directing 
the energies they possessed; a strong 
detachment was sent to intercept the 
enemy’s convoys, but without effect ; 
every day brought fresh reports of the 
conquest and devastation effected by 
Hyder; and Madras itself was thrown 
into alarm, a party of the enemy’s 
horse having committed ravages as near 
as St. Thomas’s Mount, which made 
the inhabitants of the open town seek 
safety in flight. Operations soon com- 
menced, when the defeat and capture 
of Colonel Baillie compelled the Eng- 
lish army to retreat to Madras; while 
Hyder, after a siege of six weeks, took 
Arcot, by assault, on the 3ist of Oc- 
tober, 1780. 

General Sir Eyre Coote landed at 
Madras early in November, and imine- 
diately called a council of war: the 
whole army with which he had to take 


the field against the numerous host of | 


Hyder, did not exceed 7000 men, of | “* added about twelve and a half muil- 
b 


whom 1700 alone were Europeans. On 
the 18th of June, 1781, General Coote 
in person conducted a large detach- 
ment to the assault of the fortified Pa- 
yoda of Chillambram, where he was re- 
pulsed with considerable loss. This 
event, which the English regarded as a 
heavy misfortune, produced the most 
favourable results, for it so elevated 
Hyder, that he no longer acted w 
the caution which had hitherto marked 
his conduct, but with an army that had 
increased with the progress of his arms, 


The 


difficulties of the English army now 








| 


| 
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seemed insurmountable: the sea in- 
closed them on the right, impractica- 
ble sand. banks on the left: to advance 
directly upon the fire of so many bat- 
teries as the enemy had raised, exposed 
the army to a dreadful slaughter if not 
extermination; and feur days provi- 
sions, which the men carried upon their 
backs, constituted the whole of their 
means of subsistence. Yet under all 
these disadvantages, so skilfully were 
the operations planned, and so bravely 
executed, that Hyder Ali was defeated, 
and his immense army retreated in dis- 
order ; an advantage which the want of 
cavalry prevented the English from fol- 
lowing. 

Hyder Ali, who began his career in 
one of the lowest situations in life, and 
who, totally destitute of the benefits of 
education, being unable either to read or 
write, had raised himself to be the so- 
vereign of a great einpire, and had dis- 
played a talent for government and for 
war, of which the English had met 
with no example in India, died in De- 
cember 1782, at an age not exactly 
ascertained, but certainly exceeding 
eighty, when his successor Tippoo Saib 
was at a great distance. This made 
Lord Macartney, who had now become 
Governor of Madras, eager for striking 
a blow at the army of Hyder while de- 
prived of its head, but in this he was 
not seconded by the Generals. Tippoo 
joined his army, quitted the Carnatic, 
and, after a long time spent innegocta- 
tions, concluded a treaty with the Eng- 
lish, on the general condition of a mu- 
tual restitution of conquests. This 
treaty was signed on the 11th of March, 
1784. The government of Mr, Hast- 
ings, which commenced in 1772, and 
terminated in 1785, 18 severely cen- 
sured by Mr. Mill, who says, “it 18 re- 
markable how few of the political ar- 
rangements of Mr. Hastings produced 
the effects which he expected from 
them, and how much his administra- 
tion consisted in a perpetual change of 
ill-concerted measures,” aud that it 


lions to the debt of the East India 
Company ; and the interest at five per 
cent. of this additional debt is more 
than the amount of the additional reve- 
nue.”’ While these events were passing 
in India, the Company’s Charter was 
renewed, and the several bills of Messrs. 
Dundas, Fox, and Pitt, successively 
brought into Parliament, and that of the 


ith | last named gentleman passed into a law. 
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The Stage ; a Poem. By John Brown, 
the Author of ** Psyche.”  lgmo. 
pp. 50. London. 1819. 


[urs short Poem is inscribed to Nir. 


r 
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Farren, who, with Miss Brunton, is 
the author's idol ; on these he !avishes 
his praises with a wanton profusion, 
whilst all the other performers are ei- 
ther censured, or introduced as foils 
to display the superiority of bis favour- 
ites. The characters introduced are 
not numerous, many very eminent in 
their profession are wholly omitted, aud 
others dismissed very briefly ; the poem 
commences with the following invoca 
tion: 

* Farren, all hail! my countrymen rejoice! 
Of advantazeous form, o* pleasing voice, 
With justest movements, features that dis- 


play 
All passion’s workings, 


ay: 
With shape to image, geuius to indue 
The very character his author drew ; 
The first of actors secks the first of isles, 
Audcheers Thahia’s countenance with siniles, 
[p 1.) 
The above quotation sufficiently dis- 
plays the partiality of Nir. 
favour of a gentleman, who, aithoagh 
possessed of considerable talents, 1s far 


whether grave or 


> 





But Mr. Brown has not yet done 
with Mr. Kean, but returns to him as 
if he had made some new discovery of 
his defects as the poem advanced, he ts 

—* Negligent of person, time and plot, 

He, Shakespear reads, as if he read him not; 

Winnows each word, hangs over every line, 

His purposc—to defeat the bard’s design ; 

And far froin blest with soul, he proves ac- 
curst, 


, When best he prospersthen performing worst. 


- Garrick was great—- Kean eager to be move, 


Aud do what never bas been done before ; 


So rubs each character against the grain, 
And docs what never shail be done again.” 


After such a character of this — 
the reader will hardly expect to hea 


(the Author thus speak of him: 


© With all his failings, still must I admire 


Let us: 


Brown on | 
still 
‘the merits of Miss O’Neil, 


from the perfection attributed to him, | 


Mr. Farren’s principal merit appears to 
be in disguising his youth, and much 
may be said iu his praise in this respect, 
particularly in the character of Lord 
Ovleby, but we cannot speak so fa- 
vourably of bis Sir Anthony Absolute, 
in which he is much inferior to Dow- 
ton, or his Siw Fretful Plagiary, 
which we thiok Vr. Brown himself wil] 
admit to bear no comparison with that 
of Mr. Mathews. He vives some jud'- 
cious advice to Mr. Farren not to at- 
tempt too great a diversity of charac- 
ters, and to avoid ‘¢ those violent tran- 
sitions on the scence,’ winch 
“ Remind us sadly of that titl'd bard, 
Who just assumes a passion to discard ; 
Now dictates to his pen, in all the pride, 
Of seutimental love, now kicks his bride ; 
Now raves at home, now wanders to Aleppo. 
Now threaters self destruction, now wires 
‘ Beppo.’ 

To 
lane, our sathor | iS less favoura 
—** By nature, habit, figure, movement, 
Kean, well adapted to a humorous race, 
Abandonus Lively portraits with sublime, 
Aad plays Orestes like a pantomime” [p. 6 | 

Again, after notictoy Miss O'Neill, 
he reverts to Kean— 
and sex of Kean, 


at 


the great tragic hero of Dror. 
a 


face, 


* Change name the tale is 
told, 

With fir.ner maseles, 

He, 


aod a rougher mould, 
toa, thinks tragic excellence cousists 
leayio oy pangs, and apopteetic twists.” 
fp. es.] 


Nor does the much admired per- 


forinsnee of this Actor in Sir Giles 
Overreach, please our Author, who 


compares him to 

Five disyoruted doll of an expert mechanic 

Will look aslant, aud start with sudden panic.” 
{p. 29! 


— -_—_ _- . 


ton 
iake,.”’ 


His careless graces, and his soul of fire ; 
* Lis from his genius stilleach fault proceeds,— 
iot burn the barley with the weeds.” 


Much as we differ with Mr. Brown, 
in his opinion of Mr. Kean, we are 
more at variance with him on 
ma cha- 
racter which has always appeared to 
us as one of the happiest efforts of this 
delightful actress. 


* [magination paints the beart-struck wife, 

In Belvidera, to the very life ; 

With heaaty, youth, and tunocence, array’d, 

Thy sweet creation, Otway, stands display’d ; 

Thea, all that thou would’st have us feel, we 
feel; 

Pat, when the part is done by Miss O'Neill, 

Our fancy loses by the aid of sight, 

Por Belvidera’s grown «a Bediamite ! 

This new misfortune saddens not, but cheers,-- 

Our Cambric kevchie!s wipe away our tears ; 

And whining taneuid sympathy we add, 

Shocking, tudeed, but, heaven be thank’d, 
she’s mad.” 7 } 

Elliston, Mathews, Dowton, Mun- 

den, Fawcett, and Liston, all fall 

under the lash of our Author; Ellis- 

is **clumsy both in mien and 


Munden **a mere buffoon,” 


,? 


=p. © 


and Wowton * only damns : 


‘The voice of Fawcett, naturally weak, 
All things are utter’d witha childish squeak, 


/And monstrous Falstaff makes a speech as 











' Cracking as hip, and spittiug tbro’ bk 


shrill, 
As if hespatter'd thro’ a magpie’s bill- 
The misplaced talents of Mathews 
and Luiston are thus lumented : 


* Poor Mathews, how dol sightoseetlhe: @ , 

Whio, in the * Plagiary’ of Sheridan, 

Mukes ny ears tingle, und my “rapturd | 
sight, 


q)"s rilow os ith drops of « NAVUIBILE delight : 
When all that is, andall that is not spoke, 
Feeme with so brilliant wit, 
jose, 
There stand presented to the grateful mind, 
Mathews, Sir Fretful, Sheridan combin’d— 
low dol sigh tosee him grin and hop, 
Dresa’d out to represent some modern fop, 
Whose wit and humour, ina word, consists 
Of six great coats, with ribbons at the “riate ; 
A tatter’d shirt, half dirty, underneatt:, 
in teeth , 


—— 

Ora vast queue, precisely like the track 

(As Shenstone says) along an ass’s back; 

Rather than prosper bya witty coat, 

Or flaxen curls that down your boulder, 
float, 

And stripe you, like a pot of Windsor ale, 

When over-froth’d, have fortitude to fail. 

Who sorrows not at Liston’s loss of ran,: 

An actor ouce, but now—a mountebank | 

Could rare Ben Johuson, bursting from | 
tomb, 

His corperal qualitics again assume, 

And see dey * Master Ste phen’ of his page,! 

luliving Liston breathe upon the stage, 


He'd rub his hands, at il quote the volde 





g a 
{|p 103 ry" , 
| of this lady, he has culled the 


nee 


| 
| 
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[p. 43.] | ‘This manis 


rule, 
wise, so well he plays the foo} 
| Rut te behols bim in some flashy part, 
| Which natere fits bim for no more than ay, 
The wit, or the philosopher—what then 
Would saily from the lipsof churlish Ben? 
i hear the ve rdict | in coarse guttrals rise, 
That mau’s a fool, so ill be plays ty 
wise."={p. 19——20. 


Ifour Author has, really, ever see 
Young, we cannot but express ow 
surprise at the character he draws o/ 
lim, for however much critics piv 
disagree as to the talents of a per 
former, they are seldom at variance: 
respecting bis person, and yet, Mr, 
Brown describes him es :—- 


** Mean in his stature, shuffling in his gait, 

His voice untun’d, his figure merely straight 

Holding, in high disdain, all sort of action 

That coes not evidence complete distiac 
tion ; 

His looks, his 
scatters, 

And tears a passion into very tatters ; 

His eyes he rollsso oddly in their sockets, 

We really fear he means to pick our pockets, 

Hespeaks each line with such uniseanny 
chasis, 

We really fear the man is seized with spasins 

His conduct, on the whole, the keeiisi sa 
tire, 

Of all that’s naturai—he christens, nature” 


[p. 43, 


remanis, aud 
all that our 


legs, his arms, his ail, he 


One character alone 
then we have named 
Author has deigned to notice ; it 1 
that of Miss Bruntou, on whoin he 
is as lavish of his praises, as he has 
hitherto been of his censures on al 
the others, Mr. Farren excepted. ~ 
To wreathea garland round the brows 
choices’ 
flowers of his niuse :-— 

“ Without departure from the writer's test 
She plays so vaturaily—so unperples’d, 


"Tis scarcely just to say, she represents 


Genius inew ry action—she invents ; 


For, asa well-shap’d garment gains aud hears 


and cha-te.d 


The conformation of tae man that wears, 
So Branton, ou the part she plays, couters 
A thousand charms originaily hers ; 


e o ¢ + 4 + * * * 
A glince —a movement scaicely made! 
tone, 


Combine to make her portraits all her own. 
And rigorously right, vet she can quote 

With fuer meaning than ber author wrote. 
Plarfol Ler merriment, altho’ 
ee ar “cleann. whilst devord © 


- 


serene, 


Soro f apiees,— 


ianee 


> Mr. 


fail, 
rateht, 
‘tion 
Higtrae 


a | 


all, he 


ces, 
UCKelS, 


eaning 
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astonished to find it very much — 
‘n weight, and herself taken Inj as, oy 
ever, they did not pretend to sell it , 
weight, but so much per ball, she — 
not complain. “Phese persons, thies vd 

was going to call them, as soon as they 
are found out m one piace, retire to ano- 
ther, and by that means eventuaily injure 
honest tradesmen. Qne person, a baker, 
who was established in a very e00d busi- 
ness in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
thriving well, was totally ruined by these 
intruders on all honest and fair-cealing 
people taking away his custom. It is to 
be regretted that such practices, carried 
en to the detriment of themselves and 
others, should be allowed, or at least en- 
couraged by the more intelligent part of 
the community, who seem, by their daily 
gaining ground in every part of the king- 
dom, to countenance their proceedings: 
itis no wonder, then, ifthe ignorant and in- 
experienced are deceived by them and 
theirridiculousadvertisements. Another 
person, who has kept house for more 
than fifty vears, and consequently from 
experience ought to know, asseits, that 
she always found it the best way to deal 
with respectable established tradesmen ; 
for, if it did costa little more at first, she 
always gained by itin the end. I should 











boldly advance towards the banks of the 
river. It then dashed into the water, 
and having proceeded nearly to its depth, 
without swimming, it immediately put its 
head under the water, leaving its back 
only visible while in the act of drowning. 
While writhing in the agonies of death 
(which were visible to each of us from 
the convulsive motions in its back, which 
remained during the whole period above 
water) we expected every moment to see 
it raise its head, butno! Bent on self- 


destruction, it kept its head firmly under 


eg 0 ee ee ee > 





a 


recoinmend a plan something stilar to | 


what Captain Paddock relates ofthe inha- 
bitants of Mogadore *, with this dillerence, 
that all the articles, as well as meat, 
should be placed at a fixed price by the 
legislature, and not sold etther under or 
over that price. Can anyof your numer- 
ous correspondents propose a better re- 
gulation ? 

Your abhorrence of all kinds of 
abuse, both civil and political, being so 
well known, no apology-need be otfered 
by, Sir, your constant reader, 

And well wisher, 


WR. EL. 


PORTRAIT OF POPE BY JARVIS, 
lo the Editor of the Literaru Journal. 





Sik,—-{f avail myself of the medium of 


your useful Journal, to inquire if any 
or your readers or correspondents can 
inform me of a Portrait of Pope. painted 
by Jarvis > Thave learned, that it was 
formerty in the possession of Sir Charles 
Burrell, and that it was sold at Christie's 
sale rooms, in the vear 1808. It is a 
eurtous and interesting portrait. 
es, tO, 1314. J. Bartron, 

Tavistock Place 





SUICIDE OF A SHEEP. 
lo the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


oSity— A tew davs ago, when taking a 
tide before dinner, round the lawn, in 
lrontof the house at Friar’s Carse, in 
‘olnpany with another gentleman, We per- 
ceived 4 sheep on the opposite side of tne 
nver Nith, belonging to the flock of a re- 
*pectable farmer on whe estate of Dals- 
Winton, separate fron the rest of its com. 
Pantons, and, in seeming pertert health, 


* See Liteetcy Journal, vol. 2. p. 440. 


a 


water, until the convulsive throbs be- 

came less apparent, and until life was to- 

tally extinguished. An OBSERVER. 
25d Jun. 1819. 





RELAXED SORE THROAT. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal: 


sitr,—As your valuable miscellany oc- 
casionally atfords a place for useful do- 
mestic receipts, perinit me to offer the 
following, the efficacy of which experi- 
ence has fully proved—for a relared sore 
throat. Brandy dropped on a lump of 
white sugar, and taken three or four 
trines a day. CAMBROCENSIS. 


en 


SUN DIAL. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sik, — A curious observerin the country 
remarked that, on the day of the last 


/sumu:er solstice, the shadow of the cock 


eee ee ee 





ee 





of a Horizontal Dial, extended fully 
eight lines of an inch farther out than 
it Lad usually done on that day, at the 
same hour. ; 
Should any of your iearned readers 
cast some light on this (I believe) rare 
phenomenon, through the medium of your 
respectable Paper, it will much oblige, 
Sir, &c. &c. [. L. 


ee 
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PRIVILEGES. 





WAGER OF BATTLE AND WAGE? OF Liw. 
[Mention was made, in our preceding 
Number, of Mr. 'Tay!or’s notice of a 
motion inthe Common Council, and 














— 





of the ordinary mistake into which. 


that gentleman seemed to have fallen, 
relative to a supposed chartered pri- 
vilege of freemen of cities, to bring 
Appeals of Felony without being liable 
tobe met by Wager of Battle. A re- 
cent tract on Appeals, (reviewed by 
us in our Second Nuinber,)* contains 
an entire view of that branch 
our common. law, historical, 
and constitutional ; and from the pages 
of that work (in part referred to in our 
preceding Number) we extract an en- 
tire refutation of the popular error. 
The reader, bowever, will see, that the 
author, while denviug the civic privi- 
lege in question, brings to Jight one of 
far more serious Lnportance, because 
infinitely more generally applicable. 
Ile shows the mght ot freemen of 
* Ag Argument, &¢. Xe 
sy @ be 84) f A BD. 


oft 


By HK. A Keo 


legal, | 


~— 





} 
‘ 


cities to resort-to the Wager of Law, 
or Wager of Oath Law, (another 
Saxon practice) in all criminal cases 
whatever! Citizens, as defendants, 
are equally privileged against Trial bv 
Battle and [rial by Jury! As they are 
not obliged to meet any private prose- 
cutor in Battle, so they are not obliged 
tosubmitto Trial by Jury, onany process 
at the suit of the Crown; and this 
right, so distressing in its consequences 
to public justice, no Act of Pa:liament 
can abrogate! Our lawyers were 
taken by surprise with the Wager of 
Battle ; and what answer will they give, 
if a city-freeman, at the bar of the 
Old Bailey, or elsewhere, should, one 
day, tender his Wager of Law ; that 
is, refuse to be wied by ‘God and the 
Country,” and claim to be discharged 
upon his own oath of his innocence, er 
the oaths of forty credible neighbours ? 
Wager of Law bas been remedied in 
civil cases, and it no longer exists in 
criminal ones, for the mass of his Ma- 


jestw’s subjects; but how are freemen 


of cities to be depiived ofit, unless by 
the voluntary surrender of the city 
charters, for revisal, Into the bands of 
the Crown? 


While the pen is in our hand, we must 


—_ 


take notice of the  unwarrantable 
charge which has been made against the 
Attorney-General, of an attempt to 
abolish Appeals of Murder with se- 
crecy. ‘There has been no secrecy, 
except on the part of the newspapers, 
which, as we have before shown, have 
always misrepresented the proceed- 
ing proposed by Lflonourable aid 
Learned Gentlemen, and which have 
continued, even during the pre- 
ceding week, to misrepresent, in their 
professed parliamentary reports, almost 
every word which has fallen from 
speakers in the [louse of Commons on 
the subject. One newspaper, of Satur- 
day fast, even went so tar, as forinally 
to say, thaton the preceding (friday) 
evening, nothing of limportance bad 
taken place tn the Llouse of Commons ; 
though, inthe second reading of the 
Attorney-General’s bill, nothing Jess 
was agitated, than, as another writer 
has truly enough expressed himsel!, 
“AN AMENDMENT OF ‘TEE CONSTITU- 
TION, BY A LAW OFFICER OF THE CROWN |”’ 
‘This conduct of the newspapere as, an 
some measure, to be ascribed to ther 
total pnacquamtauice with the subject ; 
but, ins. ne imeasure, also, to ther un- 
willingness to part with them darling 
Appeal of Murder, aud second crane 
nal trials. 

is curtous, ineanwhile, to remark, that 
a question, which, vader other circuin 
stances, would be enough to agitate tie 
whole kingdom, isnow to be decided 
without excitag a single comment 
froin the daily press, and therefore 
without interesting, in the smallest 
degree, the rultitade Such is the 
uifluence oc the press, upon public 
apathy aml sympathy, such its power 
ty alonn er to tuli te gleen;, cond 
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true is the remark of Labruyére, at 
tne difference between moment and 
moment, for doing the same thing, or 
tor doing, with safety, at one time, ten 
times morethan can be done with dil- 
ficulty at another. ** Vo day,”’ says the 
acute Frenchiman, *‘ vou may take froin 
this city ail ics privileges ; to-murrow 

you must not touch one of its signs ou 


aes 


A PARTICULAR instance of ji legal ex 
enption from Rattle, resting on the ci if 
condition al the party, is found in thy 
freedom ot some, 


and perhaps ali cities, 
founded on their respective chasters 5 and 


areport is abroad, that, in the case 0: 
Ashtord and‘ horton, the Apcllor, scrace 
isute by Battle joined, has a 
freeman of London, with the hope ot 
thereby defeating the Appel iee’s right io 
B attle. * ‘That so despicable a stage tris K 
coulda, in any pte, sc wader colo.) 
at law, obstract the course of su 
vustice, is uterly impossible. The Apel- 
boris already Delore ‘the Court : 
tered itas a non-freeman, and 20 
man he must remain, as to this 41 


ide 


been iad 


sur 


Ostanty, 
he en 


— . 
betes 


, Iéeit 
sil. , 


the whole story niust be founded in nis- 
take; forit cannot be unknown to bis 
Counsel, that, as already intimated tu 


these pages, the privilege in question ts of 
a directly opposite bearing to that White dH 
such a proceeding supposes. [tis a pri- 


vilege to be able to avoid Battle If ap- 


peaied ; that is, if the citizen is the Ape | - 
lee; bul it in no respect takes from thie 


noa-freeman his right of detendiyg bin- 
seli by his body, because he may happen 
to be ap} pealed by acitizen. If a eitiz: 

s appeale sd, (and, apparently, only in the 
case that he ts appealed of acrime alleged 


to have been by him committed within 
the walls of his city,f) he is not to be 
challenged to fight, but may discharge 
himself by his oath, or by the vatis of 


his neighbours or compurgators 3 that 1s, 
he may dectine ‘Urial by Battle, (d gem 
manifestam) and elect that ofthe C ors red, 
or else that of the Wager of Law, (/egum 


sacramentum,) according to I ree Law, 
legem ltberam) or the rightsand pris eens 
belonging to freemen, as elias shed 
troin villeins, certs, slaves, or poisons tn 
theservile condition. Very dittervent ts 


this from the extravagant misconception, 
that a citizen Is privileged {o apart al iis 


tellow-subjects in his turn, and deprive 
them of 1 ‘Trial by Batthe—them whe 
have not the bene ‘its of civic freedom— 
who cagpot cham tree Law, but have no 


ahternative but to detend themselves, of 
to put their lives, at the bidding of the 
* ‘Phe veacer remen ders, that tae work we 


are quotiow Was writteu ell ih Linstead while 


tiie Ayn al, inthe case refered to, was still 
uudectded ——EDp 
) Wantor leisure has prevented me from 


refermag tothe o:twinal charter of the city of 


] > 
fon BODAD « att ! that Cri custist 


vize for the 


rece pust aporo 


voscuriftvy of the language in my 


ouotation My interence, as tu the re- 
s'riction of the privthege of citizens, even 
when apvesled, sdrawn from the words of | 
the eharter of the emty of Pablin, which & 
nave found Gale lg Ose wepaper, 


in question seems to be as little under- 
| stood, and as little suspected, as are its 
origin and intention. Isubmit, here, with | 
nore formality than before, ‘that under 











country b dV Gace we 
Law, in answer to an indictment, as by 2 
Wager of Baitle, or Gage of Battle, in 
answer to aan Appeal? ‘These cuestions 
dp pear tu me to be sO serious, ti: at ua 
hope of their betug met by a refutatioi 
In point of fact, or remedy In point! of 
jaw, counterbalances the regret which t 
should otherwise feel at seeing mvself 
‘alied upon to progene them. Ft will be 
- remembered, that Wager of Lav ok thie 
least, like Wager ol ‘Batt! , is still the 
‘daw of the land ; and thet mo particular 
legal enactnents, which have been framed 
for ousting, in special cases, Wager { 
“a R (though they are gvood agatret off 


Apelor, into the hands of a Jury. The 
privilege of citizens is for themselves, 
and not against their fellow-subjects, ex- 
cept as the privilege of Free Law is 
against all criminal suitors, where the ci- 
tizens are defendauts, inasmuch as these 
latter are enabled to ‘echanas themselves 
upon easier terms than their fellow- 
3U byects. 

os The real import of the civic privile ge 


tie words of the Charters, every freeinan, 
a! cities having such Charters, is equally 

exempt trom Trial by Battle, on the 

neal of the subject, and from Trial by 

jon on any suit ‘ol the Crown ; but, that 
in both eases, he may discharge himself 
yy Wager of ‘Law » or other ancient cus- 
toin of the citv. ‘Lhe nature of 
of Law has been explained above; and I 
risk the questions, asone very important 
(o be solved, whether, at the prese nt da 

in the city of Dubh 
freeman is Inplecded 
suit of the Crown, 

chacaed to have been 


Vy 
vw QC I 


for treason. at the 
the treason beine 


committed within 





2, sie tales. ii a | 


the citv, such freeman may not discharge 
himself bv the adie of fort) other tral- | 
tors, but such as, being unattainted, are, 
in the eye of the law, “good and law- | 
fulinen ;’—whether freemen of cities so 
circuinstanced are not equaliv protected 
against ‘Vrial i> Jury in all other “pleas 
of the Crown;” whether these tearful 


privileges do not stand on the sae basis 
as the 
the subject ; and whether it may not be 
as possible to © surprise” the Courts ana 
a Wager of Law, or 


th ~~ of the King’ 36 ubject ean stand 


rst the Rov al Charters possessed by 
the freemen of cities: and that no general 
tatute can have any more efie 
operation. 

Vath FESP ct to the orroin ani iuten- 
tion of granting this privilege (lor tt ds 


1. hes +e) 1 the f 
notions equi allv mistaken ap 
vell. Tt ds said, by all 


the high, and then the low, 


One prs freeinen of 


menr to pre- 
i A 

authori Lie. 
Vthart t 


{inst 


granted in favour of the unmilitary habits 
ot persoits engaged In arts ana trade, and 
sumetimes that it was given ti bomage to 
the value of such pursuits ; a fheory 
upon which is aitempted to be founded 
an argument, by analogy, in favour of an 


eaual exception of ali other subject-, iu 


exemption trom Battle atthe suit of | 


_~- ieee 


ee, 


-_ 


like manner employed.q But it is to) be 
remembered, first, tnat the privile ge i, 
not ageneral right, common to ali tj. 
King’s subjects, buta priviiege. eranted, 
through special favour, to particular c On. 
munities of men. Next, ho: WEVEL, as ty 
the origin and intention; and here we 
shall find, thatthe unmilitary habits of 4 


‘ t a’ 


freemen of cities are rather the cause 


of 
the desire of sucha prisilege, than that 
of its being accorded ; wi: ile, ney ‘ertheless, 


the policy of our Kings, in ene ouraging 
arts and trade, and therefore in Oundiag 
of cities, was doub: lessly 
causes whi the 


ir 
pray crs of those with 


OF the 


ies 
for this exemption from 'he constraiy 
which it was thought right Ose Wy 
the subjects in general, received +i, 


royal attention. 
the privilege in questi 
tried as person : fas rer nee 
guished from certs  o] eats 


' * 
BAAN EOF chi 


“ 


We must repeat. ¢ 


“ 
- 
~— 


ae Pa a "ae 
‘ii is that of Pep 


repo 
BX.% 


pel S0N1S Wal f Th ron ( Bono chia Rea! 
extend to trial by arins ; as freccien. | 
not as soldiers or warricis. “Yo unde 
siand th tter thorougaly, we my 
once more carry i k é a tisld Yhiyaty 
the {ime \ fh io l1LOD¢ } § Crely on 
Sist i but yy ft wreal ¢ . } it 
free wen a { siaVes ¢ wher © hh; dl 5 
Was created bv the sub lavision of tr 
ine: gto rit td ol npie Aree? 
wen national and porsal i? “4 
tne nopiest, because it wa 1 3 
portant civil employment; 4 
was I:mited and insigniicant, and wi 
the arts CHI ciuding heart of hu 3 
and exceptin: only the art of war) were 
abandone:! te the pursuit of siave: \ 
freemen, underthese circumstances, wi 
warriors ; and freemen, et this tine 
indeed atali others, bad @ law ot 
own. In matters of controversy, 
Were tO VE Here VEG Oi i se ’ 
this high privilege was suupor 
macnuonnous and conc S10 
that thev might alwavs be enii ont 
prove or detend their roby t 
ves; by Piial bv Battle. ic wa 
the same circumstances of socjetw (a 
suspect) that tie othe; ie>'}f Ine CS 
trial, commonly called O prt 
Cit? 5 Fuh les of tri I! tie CCI 
Was neither permitted ; Ford | 
seit | i MOCUY, MOF Getege fires 
Dv his at nt rij t | 
yas 2 NuMercus portion « yerety, 
ch hoe Wolben, pl ts, e Wve 
U2 ave Ly tune if inet ty 
abd ile V inle poral On of slaves 
could not defend thenjsejves | | 
44 S ataa Lil gaqg4 ts , 
who, therefore, ING Cain tol 
tit ved On their ©. hs: j an 4 
part of whom were not slows 
then Priests were excemecc, {) 
ese } } ' ? 
that was accorded to ther; icity, 
as vielded to freeisen duit 
bonours, and hence, what the Jes 
anonical pureation, in contradi 
tothe vulcar purcution, or trial of 1" 
COMMON peaple. of which we 
i i ; 
* Eve; this, hows rv, Would shew 
Strous perversion, in the attennpt te clot 


With thigcbaracter a husbse diy jaboure 


raging 
ding 


F the 


Cities 


ro tne mere rigiit, Wien judo mem 
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SS 
sently to speak. Cerfs or slaves, on either 
hand, could have no trial by arms nor by 
vath, because they had neither military, 
civil, nor religious character, te justify 
such an indulgence*. 

(To be continued.) 








WRIT OF RIGHT. 





« |v case the right of possession be barred 
by arecovery upon the merits in a pos- 
sessory action, or, lastly, by the statute of 
limitations, a claimant in fee-simple may 
have a mere writ of right; which ts, In 
nature, the highest writ in tne law, 


bis 





ee 


and lieth onlv of an estate in fee-simypue, | 


and not for him who hath a4 less estate. 
Phis writ Hes concurrently with all other 
actions, In Which an estate of ire 

aple mav be recovered; and it also 
fies afler them, being as it were aa app al 
hat) 
eon had as to the possession in an infe- 
riok POssessory action. 
writ of right may be brought, where the 
demandant is entitled to the possession, 


‘ 
rho 
wt 


etit rarely is advisable to be brought in | : 
fake mana, ae oor robbery, aud hath noe other proote 


ih cases; a3 a more expeditious and 
remedy is had, without meddling 
with the property, by proving the de- 
mandant’s own, Or his ancestor’s possese 


> eu ©! 
a ’ 


jon, and their illegal ouster, in one of | 


the POSSESSOry actions. Burt, in Case ihe 


right of possession be lost by length of 
tne, or by jJudginent against the true 
owner in one of these inferior suits, there 
13 no other choice; this is then the only 
remedy that can be had. and it is of sO 
forcible a nature, that it overcomes all 
obstacles, and clears all objections that 
may have arisen to cloud and obscure the 
itie. And, after issue once joined ina 
wilt of right, the judgement is absolutely 
tsral ; so that arecovery had in this ac- 
tion may be pleaded in barof any other 
claim or deimand.’’—Slackstene’s Com- 
nentarles, VOl. iil, p. 13. 

{x the foregoing account of the legal 
process termed a Writ) of Richt, 
there seems no reason why the elee- 
tion of “Prral by Battle shontd net be 


But though a 


— 
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therefore, a Jury cannot properly de- 
cide upon thei matter at issue. This 
is the descripton of case in which our 
ancestors prescribed Trial by Battle; 
aud the question for us is, not whether 
Trial by Battle ought to be practised, 
but whether Writs of Richt are not a 
species of process to which the Trial 


by Battle properly belongs, aud which | 


out to be abolished altogether. It is 
the arzumeut of the Auti-Duello (re- 
on which evidence cannot be offered, 
onehtte be entertained in the courts. 
1 a question for decision ? 
Ufo by the very law of nature,’ says 





ee 


his tife with his lite, when he is violently | 


Other meanes of escape, shali he not, | 





‘identity 


separated fromit; but other and more | 


original authorities meke it appear, 
eg? . . 
thata Writ of Rieht can be brought 


° i] > . ”* . 
Where there 1s io prooi to Lye offered 
by means of 


and where, 
. -} - ol , ' nlite Sneek 
scan neverbe allowed to wive tes. 
timony (41) oath, that 18, a) he lav fal witnesses 
' i, ' tgaer wth ‘ 
mitre yuonmenut of Courts or bewislature , 


= * 


evidence, 


* 4 
‘Slay 


because, among other reasons, they are not 
masters af themselves, bor citizens of the 
State, They are exposed to the influence of 
love or fear of their masters, and therefore 
are ne berther to be witnesses coainet them 
nor for others. Further they are pot fit to be 
wit sses for nor against any otber persens 
m the comunity, because they may be in- 
fiuenced by their om isterS, or rain ‘t thei 
masters, though their masters are not imme- 
Giate and apparent parties inthe suit. These 
are legal Objections to t} 


‘eo lestimion of slave Ss. 
whol! ) 


| y independent on those others which are 
“cher political or moral. 
* te Y 
Au Argument, &c pager 12 


by the same reason, deffend his hfe 
with bis life, when he is appealed of 
any capitall crime, as treason, murder, 
toclear him?) Andif'a man inay def- 
fend his goods and possessions with 
nis life, when he is either robbed or 
forcibly disseized, shall he not do the 














likeiman Appealeof Robbery, or ina 
Writt of Right, for the same goods 
and possessions 2”? 
seep wera vy a 
BRITISH GALLERY. 
(Coutinued from our last, p. 100.) 

No. 243. St. Peter paying the tnr- 

bute with a plece of silver found in 


a fish, by G. Hayter. ‘The figures 
are seen somewhat below the breast, 
and are composed in a great style ‘The 
old heads are grand and = veiierable; 
but thatof the soldier has too much of 
y for history. The hands are 
boldly drawn; the grouping Is masterly, 
and the story well told. ‘The colour- 
ing Is mellow, but there js raher 
too much of a monotonous and redatsh 
hue inthe flesh and draperies ; and he 
chiaro-scuro would be mere eilective If it 


had the advantage of some high light. 


A 


‘These remarks, howeyer, merely apply | 


to the surface of the picture, not to its 
conception, which is in the first class of 
art. “Phe composition is, altogether, an 
impostant feature in the British Gailery, 
and a work of historical genius, which 
reflects honoron the Artist and the Bri- 
iish school, But with his fine taste and 


i nower, we conceive he may look sess at 
the old Masters, and rely more upon his | 





own bold vein of invention. 176. Lhe 
Fall of Babylon, by J. Martin, is one of 
the inost astonishing productions of mo- 
dernart. It unitesallthe great essentials of 
an epic poem ; and exhibits a splendor of 
inagination, an historical comprehension, 
and a power of combination, rarely to be 
found in the same mind. ‘The Public 
Edifices, and the King’s Palace, the 
Uanging Gardens, and the Tower of 








me ae ae ee iC“ ee 


Babel, are represented with a pomp of 
architecture, and a grandeur of perspec- 
tive, which fill the fancy with the most 
inagnificent and stupendous ideas of taut 
celebrated city. The shipping landing 
the troops ; the march of the armies ; 
the destruction by fire and sword; the 
horrors of attack and defence ; the dreadful 
glories of victo y; the dismay and con- 
fusion of defeat, crowd upon the spec- 
tator’s fancy, with the spirit-stirring 
impulse of an Homeric Muse. —'bhe 


2 a +o . ‘ > ~ é at ' ~. 
newed in our last), that no question, figures are small, but designed with 


a greatness of style, which produces the 
effect of inagnitude upon the mind. ‘The 


; attitudes and groups are so various: the 
a Writ of Tight, at this day, | 


incidents so striking; and the contrasted 
features of fear and flight, and desperate 


valour, painted with such a lively force, 
Sir Jobn Ldavies, ‘fa man may deffend | 


that we imagine the shock of battle, the 
subversion of a celebrated city, and 


, 7 16) ? ye lo , e Te etor . 
-assanited by his enemy, and hath noe | We fall of a mighty empire, before us. 


A correct and minute attention to the 
parts, has not, for an instant, turned the 
artist’s eye from a steady comprehension 
of the whole. ‘The glittering brilliancy 
of the touch, so necessary in the architee- 
tural details and in the sparkling points of 
armour and military weapons, is 
tained, with due gradations, on all these 
objects. “Vhe artist has no where sought 
to take refuge in dingy shadows, or to 
veil his circumstances in false effect. ‘The 
light is broadly diffused throughout the 
whole extent, so as to bring all the prin- 
cipal actions distinctly into view, 1m due 
subordination. In his effect, this extra- 
ordinary artist’s pencil speaks a language 
of its own, and his execution is as Orgt- 
nal as his energetic conceptions ave 
dauntless and diversfied. We can gladly 
dispense with some technical tricks and 
a little common place harmony, where 


sUS- 


there Is so rich and genuine a vei of 
new miaterials. ‘Lhe wing of his mnagi- 


nation never flags, the tlery inspiration, 
tie true epic genius, is every where 
alive, breathing passion, enkindling in- 
terest, and sending the blood in warmer 
~wiiter currents, through our veins. We 


lament that our liuaits compel us io 
close our remarks, aod we quit. this ad- 


tiirable picture with regret; but to no- 
tice all its beauties would fill a volume. 
No. 6, Triumph of Britannia, and No. 105, 
Kéte Champctre, by ‘TP. Stothard, R.A., 
are two pictures of much attraction, 
though marked by theseducing mannerisin 
of this delightful painter. Some figures, 
in the former, appear rather short, but 
this tendency is, la a great degree, atoned 
for, by a fuad of classical conec ption aud 
tastetul disposition. In the latter ©om- 
position, the figures are designed and 
grouped, under the shade of tall trees. 
iting in Conversation, or dancing ta a 
variety of graceful atiitudes. ‘Che ates 
gallantry of the gentlemen, and negligent 
elegance of the Jadies, are chariningl y 
diversified, and the tine imagination ot 
this veteran artist wantons, with all its 
luxuriant gaiety, in the rich and playtal 
graces of this enchantingassembly. ‘Lhe 
landscape background is picturesque, and 
painted with inore force of colouring ans 
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light and shadow than is usual in his pis:- 
tures.—No. 13. China Menders, by D. 
Wilkie, R.A. is a small cabinet picture. 
in which this admired artist’s selection of 
subject and simplicity of design, are seen 


to much advantage. “he disposition of 


the figures, and distribution of the light, 
are in his best style, and the child in the 
cradle is painted with much delicacy and 
spirit; but the features of the woman 
satting onthe ground, and the girl at the 
door, want force, and have an appearance 
ef indefinition or incertitude, which 


gives an unfinished look to these parts of 


this pleasing picture.—26. ‘The Return 
of Louis XVIII, by EF. Bird, R. A. ‘There 
are so many formalities of dress and eti- 
quette; so much pompous ceremony,— 
unmeaning show and bustle, in a subject 
of this class, that we conceive it to be 
very unfit for the display of a tasteful and 
elegant simplicity, or true natural feeling. 
A venerable monarch on horseback, ora 
young and warlike figure of a king re- 
turning from exile, an< stepping forward, 





with a majestic air, amidst an enthusiastic | 


procession of the flower of his people ; 


surrounded by the best and bravest of 


his nobles, and the loveliest ladies of his 
court, would have afforded afield for the 
genius of an artist. But the heavy and 
infirm figure of Louis X VIII, an oldinan, 
in the modern dress, seated on a chair, as 
a spectacle for the curiosity of the gazing 
multitude, possesses little dignity or ma- 
jesty, as the chief object of a composition. 
When we first heard that this excellentartist 
had undertaken this subject, we were, 
from these considerations, but little dis- 
posed to congratulate him; and we are 
concerned to own, that our anticipations 
are rather confirined than disproved by a 
view of his picture in the British Gallery. 
It certainly does great credit to his in- 
dustry, in the diligent accumulation of 
materials and patient finishing of details ; 
but as a whole it is mainly deficient in 
composition, colouring, and character. 
The countenance of the King is like; 
there are, also, some other poitraits which 
we recognized; and a number of heads 
in the crowd are well painted: but the 
endless succession of faces, and sameness 





of expression, the opaque and leaden | 


hues of the flesh, the absolute deficiency 


of effective masses, contribute altogether 
rather to repel than invite the spectator. 
As a painting can only touch the passicis 
or excite the imagination, through the 
medium of the eye, it is alinost unneces- 
sary to add, that the interest of this pic- 
ture is very confinedand feeble. Aimer- 
chant, who has had inany rich arrivals in 
port, may, with an unmoved spirit, bearto 
hear of asingle shipwreck ; so this artist’s 
high and deserved celebrity, and the 
number of excellent pictures, which he 
has painted, may fully enable hin to read 
these observations, without any loss ot 
temper, or hazard ot reputation. We 
have so often borne testimony to_ his 
merits, and are so convinced of his libe- 
rality and good sense, that we discharge 
this unpleasant duty, with a pertect reil- 





ance on his candor. Toa mind so full 
of amenity as his, we are satisfied, that 
where we speak with sincere respect and 
kindness, we shall not offend; and we 
are confident that the public’ sense of his 
many admirable performances, will not 
be lessened by the exhibition of this 
single failure.—No. 72. Manlius hurled 
from the Rock, by W. Etty. We have 
noticed, for some few years past, the 
classical taste, poetical feeling, and luxu- 
riang spirit of this artist's pencil. If any 
thing checked the pleasure which we re- 
ceived froin his performances, it was a 
negligence in the deiinition of his naked 
forms; although his comprehension of the 
entire was always masterly. In this pic- 
ture, without losing any of his energies, 
he has displayed a chastity of style, from 
which we augur a noble harvest. ‘This 
figure is seen ina back view, descending 
headlong; and in design, foreshortening 
and colouring, isa commanding specimen 
of this artist’s genius. Perhaps, no living 
painter has ever more nearly approached 
to the freshness of Paolo Veronese’s best 
tone and whole system of colouring. 
The etfect of the deep blue against the 
naked body aad limbs is like magic, and 
the character of tlesh and blood is ex- 
pressed with a vigor and purity, of 
which we cannot convey any adequate con- 
ception. ‘The artist’s advancing skill and 
attention, as a draftsman, forma prominent 
feature in this picture. {t has been said, 
that this is a study from the living model ; 
but, without being informed of this fact, 
we are convinced it must have been so, 
and that the finest productions of art are 
those which have the first conception, 
as well as their finished beauties, de- 








rived trom nature. W.C. 
PUBLIC-HOUSE LICENSING 
SYSTEM. 


By J. T. B. Beaumont, Esa. 


One of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
for the County of Middlesex. 


(Concluded from our last, p. 94 ) 
[ wis, now, briefly to examine the ex- 
cuses which are offered for the continu- 
ance of the licensing despotism, and for 


the retusal of the restoration of the right 


of female grace and beauty, and the want | of a free trade and a fair trial. These 


are— 

ist. A discretionary power over public- 
houses must be lodged somewhere, and 
with whom so properly as with the ina- 
gistrates ? 

2d. Protection ts due to the licensed 
property. 

3d. itthe trade were free, every house 
would be a public-house. 

That public-houses ought to be subject 
to strict and elficient regulations, far more 
so than they now are, and that the adimi- 
nistration of such regulations should be 
committed to the magistrates, I readily 
grant; but that the extensive and import- 
ant trade of victualling, and the vast pro- 
perty connected with it, should be pros- 
trated to the disposal of their despotic 
wills, (which is the plain English of their 





discretionary powers,) is a doctrine whic, 
I deny and detest. The government q 
wills, instead of laws, is abhorrent to t), 
principles of a free state. If it is not, 
be endured in a sovereign prince, inyey. 
ed with the attribu‘es of his high stati, 
and personally identified with his acts. 
much less is it to be endured in such me, 
as the leading licensing justices are see, 
to be, encumbered with the infirmities ¢; 
their condition, and who are enabled , 
conceal the identity of their acts, and t 
disguise their secret workings under th» 
name of a Bench. Of all despotic triby. 
nals, those of licensing are the most ey. 
empt from control, and therefore tl. 
most tyrannical, and of all tyrannies thy 
of a plurality is the worst. 

[f any public good were accomplishe; 
by these arbitrary licensing tribunals any 
convenience that were unattainable by th 
ordinary course of justice, one might be. 
come reconciled to the loss of civil rights, 
and resigned to the government of wills, 
instead of laws; but nothing is furthe; 
from the fact. Tor the salutary purposes 
of opposing timely checks to drunkenness 
and disorder, the licensing justices are a 
impotent as children; their annual day oj 
might renders them only formidable fo; 
yurposes Of monopoly and oppression, 
Ie is therefore sought to change the nature 
of their power, from the patronage of the 
trade to the control of its disorders; to 
abate the triumph of their w7dls on one day 
in the year, and to give them in returm 
the power of administering salutary laws 
every day in the year; to weaken their 
hands for the uses of their own interests 
and passions, and to strengthen thein for 
the service of the public, 

‘* Protection is due to licensed pro- 
perty,”’ is the next position against a free 
trade. It is said, and truly enough, tha 
persons not having had to pay large sums 
for licensed houses, would be able to un. 
dersell those who have, or compel them to 
reduce their profits, or to improve their 
commodity. ‘The power now possessed 
of preventing this, is deemed a property 
The license, entitling the owner to trade 
for a year, is construed to convey the 
right of excluding others from trading for 
ever. ‘Lhose who have fed and fattened 
to their present magnitude upon the spe 
culation of buying up terms in licensed 
houses, have the confidence to claiin, as 4 
right, an exemption from the competition 
to which all other speculators are liable; 
a right drawn from the abuse of an incon 
siderate Act of Parliament, and betore 
which the natural and inalienable right o 
the whole British public to a free supp 
of victuals is to vanish! ‘Too much te 
gard, | humbly submit, has been show" 
to this spurious and corrupt licensing I™ 
terest. [tis high time that the interest 
the public should be reinstated in We 
ascendant. 


The next representation, that “ if th 
trade were free, every house would 
a public-house,’’ answers the purpose % 
alarming many; but, upon examinatio® 
it woul be found as hollow as the re! 
I will grant, that if the means of ™ 
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asihinelic. and to the end of preparing | some of the Mechanic Occupations and | 100. Watch Chain 104. Watch Key 
— of both sexes, for the mechanic | Ordinary Employments, in which the Maker. Maker. 
deo ations, and other ordinary employ- | Art oF Drawing is either indispensable, | 101. Watch Enam- 105. Watch Move- 
pe and, when I first contemplated to jor capable of giving a superiority to its eller, ment Maker. 


address myself to the public on this sub- 
ject, I intended to commence by — 
ing to be indulged with patience anc gra- 
vity, while I should state some of the rea- 
sons for permitting me to be heard. I 
was afraid, that when I should propose to 
offer to the poor the means of learning to 
Draw, and describe such a step as con- 
ducive, not merely to the ornament of SO- 
ciety, but to the progress of civilization, 
to the increase of industry, to the multt- 
plication of mankind, end to the advance- 
ment and durability of empires, there 
would be few faces without a smile. My 
best hope was, that some, even of those 
the least prepared for the doctrine I was 
to set forth, would recollect, that no con- 
siderable space of time has elapsed, even 
among ourselves, since the same Jan- 
guage, applied tothe Use or Lerrers, 
would have been received with the same, 
or with more incredulity; that to the 
absolute majority of mankind, including 
even some of the members of civilized 
communities, it must still appear, to the 
verv utmost, as ridiculous in the one 
case as in the other; that, in short, it 
must have been, and must remain, as in- 
comprehensible to the world in geneyal, 
that the Art of Writing should affect the 
numbers and condition of the human spe- 
cies—that the Art of Printing should in- 
volve the strength and durability of states 
—as that the Pencit should be capable of 
producing any similar results. 

“Hid. tf was afraid, also, that it would 
be difficult to separate, in the minds of 
most readers, the idea of the Arr or 
DrawinG from the idea of the Fixe Arts 
exclusively, as those of Painting and 
Sculpture ;—that a sect of sturdy econo- 
mists, who refuse to admit the’ Fine Arts 
even into the catalogue of national re- 
sources, would deride the attempt to re- 
commend the general use of the ArT oF 
Design, as an object worthy the regard 
of the legislators of nations, and of the 
cabinets of kings;—and that the humane 
and bountiful would turn, with fixed dis- 
like, from the projection of Drawing- 
Schools, as a gift for the Poor—the Poor, 
who (l feared it would be said) want ne- 
eessartes, and not luxuries, and whose 


dustry, and net distract them with mat- 
ters of politeness and decoration. In a 
word, 1 alinost despaired of procuring it 
to ye believed, That the Arr or Draw- 
ING Is not adequately valued, when con- 
Sdered only as an elegant accomplish- 
ment, oras a Fine Art; that it 1s, in rea- 
itv. the basis of the Mechanic Arts, and 
sonseduently Of public and private in- 
then and riches; and that ‘it merits, 
ore, to be placed, by the intelli- 
ned Parent, by the Philanthropist, the 
ta SR Sie Statesman, among the 
, eg yeneral, Cominon, and even 
" ro gS aprons . 
al iq my 6. sata apprehensions iy my 
* ey rst care waz to form a list of 








86. Frame Makers 8&5. 





(37 Figure Maker. 


education ought to fit them for usefud ing | 


possessor; and the following is a hasty 
selection, provided in that view :— 


“PARTIAL LIST OF ARTIZANS 


Whose Occupations require an Acquaint- 
ance with the Art of Drawing. 


1. Architect. 53. Inlayers in 

2. Armourer. Wood and Metal. 

3. Accoutrement 54. Instrument Ma- 
Maker. kers (Philosophi- 

4. Bell-Hanger. cal, Chirurgical, 

5. Boat and Ship) &c. &c.) 
Builder. 108.Wire Workers. 

6. Bookbinder. 55. Joiner. 

7. Brass Founder. 56. Tron Founder. 

8. Brazier. 57. lvory Turner. 

9. Bricklayer. 58. Lapidary. 

10. Buhl Mauuface 59. Landscape 
turer. Painter. 

11. Buckle Maker. 60. Laceiman ‘Gold, 


12. Button Makers. Silver, &c.) 


1S. Cabinet Maker. 61. Letter Founder. 
14. Calico Printer. 62 Livery Lace 
15. Calico Drawer. Weaver. 

16, Carpenter. 63. Mason. 

17. Carvers in nu-64. Mast Maker. 


Mould Makers 
and Founders of 


merous Branches. 65. 
18. Chair Maker. 
19. Chaser. all sorts. 

20. China Man. 66. Milliner. 

21, China Painter. 67. Mill Wright. 
22. Clock Maker. 68. Ornament Ma- 
23. Coach Maker. kers ofall kinds. 
24. Coach Carver. 69. Partners of all 
25. Coach Founder. — inds. 


26. Coach Painter. 70. Paper Stainer 
27. Cooper. Ti+ Pewterer. 
28. Cutler. 72. Plasterer. 
29. Designers and 73. Plumber. 
Pattern Drawers 74. Potter. 
of all kinds. 75. Print Colourer. 
30. Enameller. 76. Robe Maker. 


31. Engine Maker. 77. 
32. Engravers in an 78. 
infinity of branches79. 


Saddler. 
saw Maker. 
Scale Maker. 


33. Fan Painter. 80. Screen Maker. 

J4. Fan Stick Car- 81. Sign Painter. 
ver. 82. Ship Builder. 

35. Fancy Dress 83. Ship Carver. 
Maker. 84. Ship Carpenter. 


Ship Joiner. 
Ship Painter. 
Shoe Maker. 


of various kinds. 8&6. 


87. 


38. Fringe and ‘Vas-88. Smiths of all 
sel Maker. descriptions ; as 

39. Gate and Pali- Gold Siniths, 
sade Smith. Black Smirhs, 


40. Gilder. 
41. Glass-Man. 


White Smiths, &c. 
89. Statuarv. 


42. Glazier. 90, Surveyor. 

43. Gun Inlaver. 1. Tailor. 

44. Gun Smith. 99 "Tinmean. 

45. Gun Stock Ma- 95. ‘Toot! Makers. 


ker. 94. “Poyinan. 
$6. Hamness Maker. 95. Trunk Maker. 
47. Herald Painter. G6. ‘Turner. 
$8. Horner. 97. Upholder 
49. Hlouse Builder. (8. Watch Moker. 
50. House Painter. 99. Watch Cace Ma- 
51. Japanner. ker 


Jeweler 


»’ & 


Zodiac. By the Rev. G. Townsend, A.M. bse. 


LO2, Watch Engra- 106. Weaversinnu- 

ver, merous Branches, 
103. Watch Gilder. 107. Wheel Wright. 

‘“V. In the foregoing list there are 
some repetitions, but, at the same time, a 
much greater nuinber of omissions. ln 
reality, as all the works of the hand of 
man consist of substances, as all subé 
stances have forms, and as all forms are 
the objects of the Anv of DrawinG, there 
is scarcely an art or manufacture into 
which Drawing doesnot enter; and,even 
_where the manufacture itself is not a sub- 
ject tor the Pencil, still, this is the case 
‘with the instruments, buildings, machi- 
nervy, vessels, or instruments, that belong 
‘toit. It would be endless-to superadd 
the ordinary occupations in which Draw- 
ing, though no indispensible part of the 
knowledge required, tends directiy to the 
improvement of the art, and to the ad- 
vanceinent of the practitioner. Of this 
class may be instanced the Gardener, 
in the common departinents of whose bu- 
siness there inay be no necessity for the 
Art of Daawine, but to a variety of 
whose duties the Pencil is nevertheless 
applicable, and to who-e prosperity in 
lite—to whose individual elevation, trom 
mere manual Jabour to invention and de- 
siga—the Pencil wili contribute 

“WI. As to the uwéediiy, however, of 
tne Art of Drawing. in reference to the 
inost Ordinary employments, LT have had 
the satistaction to nnd it more generally 
admitted than Thad hoped ter. A coun- 
ltey clergyman, to whom [| set forth some 
| of my views, readily answered me—* Jo 
be sure! a man that could draw, would 
}imake amy gacters better than one who 
| could not.’ A second iriead has admitted 
‘tome, thata Shoemaker would make a 
i better shoe, for having learned to draw 
the foot. [tis the same with the Lailor, 
o&c. Athird, whom {i have interrogated, 
| instantly recalled the ditheulty he had 
| found in procurog a press, with tts doors 
cand shelves, to be made, by a Carpenter, 
who couldmot draw what he was to make, 
;while himselt coud not draw what he 
i wantedto have made.’”’ 
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‘Covenr Garpren.—The new tragedy of 
Evadne ; or, the Statue; which was pro- 
duced here on Wednesday, the 10th inst. 
was repeated on the following Thursday. 
Various circumstances prevented our wit- 
nessing its first representation, but we 
have no hesitation in believing that the 
papers were correct in their assertions, 
that it was received with general applause. 
though we must be allowed to think that 
the applause should have been greatly 
qualified. ‘The story of the piece is, no 
doubt, by this time familiar to most of 
our readers, and instead, therefore, of 
taking up their time by its recapitulation, 
we shall content ourselves with a few re- 
marks on its leading features. Allowing 
for the inherent improbability of the main 
incident (the desertion of Evadne by Vin 

centio), we must concede that the pro- 
gress of the tragedy, from the opening 
scene till about the middle of the fourth 
act, is managed with consummate ability, 
but, from that period, as if the author 
had exhausted all his invention, the in- 
terest gradually, or rather suddenly, de- 
clines, to a point of absolute indifference, 
a feeling greatly promoted by the artiti- 
cial as well as dull expedient with which 
the tragedy terminates. Had the chastity 
of Evadne been preserved inctdentally by 
an appeal to the statue, and the reforma- 
tion of the king effected in consequence, 
the event would have been entitled to 
considerable praise, both for its novelty 

and character, butuit appears, in its pre- 
sent shape, with avery bad grace, and 

the desire of Evadne to be lett alone 
with the hing as well asthe facility with 

which Colonna gets rid of his scruples on 

the occasion, ure -both, in our opinion, 


strikingly inconsistent with the purity of 
the one and the immaculate honour ot 
the other personage. The denouement 
too is certainly not very tragic, for no 
one suffers but the guilty; and the petty 
surprizes and artifices resorted to, in or- 
der to bring the piece to a conclusion, 
are almost as essentially comic as any thing 
else. As for Vicentio, he isa being below 
our contempt, the ease with which he suf- 
fers himself to be deceived, and the little 
(we do not remember any) trouble he 
vives himself to'take any further informa- 
tion on the subject of Evadne’s connec- 
tion with the king, are perfectly unnatural. 
If the amour of his mistress was so public 
as all his pretended friends insinuate, he 
might have satisfied himself, ina moment, 
of its truth, and the readiness with which 
Evadne delivers the portrait from her 
bosom, should, at least, have staggered 
his belief that the king’s likeness could 
have got there by honest means. We 
have not leisure to proceed more mi- 
nutely with our examination, and, per- 
haps, have expressed our opinions rather 
inelegantly as well as confusedly, but we 
hope we have touched upon the defects 
of the tragedy, sufficiently to explain our 
meaning, and to proveke further discus- 
sion. ‘he language, like the plot, de- 
creases in merit after a certain period. 
The three first acts contain many beau- 
tiful passages of sentiment and poetry ; 
but it, at length, degenerates into bom- 
bast. ‘The latter speeches are replete 
with expression of frenzy, such as tearing 
out hearts and tearing people to pieces, 
which we aresometimes very ludicrously 
broughtin ; and, on one occasion, excited 
aloud laugh. Evadne says, her ances- 
tors shudder at the design of the king, 
and ‘*feel a horrid animation in the 
grave.”? In one account of the present 
tragedy, we have seen it asserted that a 
part of the design, as well as of the exe- 
cution, is borrowed from an old produc- 
tion of the stage, ‘The ‘Traytor” of Shir- 
ley, and to a certain extent we are in- 
clined to attach credit to the assertion 
from the inequality of ‘* Evadne,”’ to 
which we have alluded above, but, having 
never read “The Traytor,” we are, of 
course, unable to determine how far Mr. 
Shiel is indebted to that piece. 

commendation. ‘The chief character 1s 
Young, and he executes his task in a 
masterly manner; his agitation and in- 
dignation at the affronts offered by Vi- 
centio to his sister, were expressed with a 
degree of animation that spread itself to 
every part of the audience, and the blow 
with which he quitted the stage must be 
seen to be appreciated. Miss O'Neill 
never displayed her talents to more ad- 
vantage than in Evadne ; her whole per- 
formance was so equally rich in beauty, 
that no distinct comment is needed. 
Macready played the villain -capitally, 
and with wonderful discrimination ; his 
conception is generally admirable. C. 
Kemble, Abbot, and Mrs. Fawcet, did 
what they could with their parts, but 





The acting is entitled to the highest | 


allotted to the superior abilities of Mr. | 


a 
only succeeded moderately. The bk 
was favourably received. 

The prologue is a very stupid as 
as a very inelegant composition, J}, 
modesty of Miss O'Neill, we imagin. 
| ought to request the omission of the pp, 
sonal allusion to herself; and althoug; 
many young ladies, who frequent Cover, 
Garden, may not have to boast so Prepos. 
sessing an appearance as this tragic 
actress, we think the following lines, x 
being insulting, should be immediate), 
suppressed. 


“QO! may each maid Evadne’s virtue Share, 
With heart as faithful, THOUGH WITH ony 
LESS FAIR,” 


The epilogue deserves no notice, 


The Libertine followed the tragedy 
We have, on a former occasion, so fully 
detailed our sentiments on the swe, 
singing of Miss Stephens, in Zerlini, thy 
it will at present be sufficient, for our pur. 
pose, to refer to that opinion, and to stat 
that we have no reason to alter a single 
iota of the praise we then offered. Sir 
was received with enthusiasm and en. 
cored in her duets with Durusett and in 
Vedrai Casino. But, with the exception 
of Miss Stephens and Mr. Durusett, the 
drama was played in a miserably defec. 
tive style. Liston forgot every secon 
word of his part, Mr. Pyne could no 
sing, and Mrs. Faucit only laughed 
Mrs. ‘T. Hill was put in Donna Anna 
and an apology was made for an omitted 
duet, not, however, till after the aud:- 
ence had very properly called for it. 
The scenery was badly shifted. Accus- 
tomed, as we have hitherto been, to hea 
the noble overture to this opera played 
either by the band at the King’s ‘Theatre, 
under the superintendance of Mr. Weici: 
sell, or at Covent Garden, under the 
scarcely less skilful guidance of Mr 
Ware, we cannot disguise our feelings 
indignation at the slovenly manner in 
which it was executed at Covent Garden 
on this occasion. We beheve several 0 
the violins were out of tune, but the 
present leader pays no attention to the 
members of his orchestra, but appears 
absolutely to be wrapped up in himself 
| Those beautiful strains on the violit 
which are played on the fall of Don Pe 
‘dro when he is assassinated by Do 


Well 





'levan were most universally given }y 
| Mr. Reeve. W. B. 


| Drury Lane.—The tragedy so lon 
announced as from the pen of Miss Jane 
Porter, was produced on Monday [as 
under the title of Sieitzerland. ‘The wel! 
known talents of this lady as a nove: 
writer had excited an unusual degree @! 
interest, and the house was crowded te 
witness the first representation of a piec® 








which, although in a different line, would, 
it was hoped, not have injured the lite 
rary faine already acquired by the fail 
authoress. ‘The plot of a rejected dram 
is matter of very little interest to the pur 
lic; and were it otherwise, the conius!” 
and uproar, which continued during 3 gre 
part of the performance, rendered It !™ 
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pressing disorderly ge! — 
as impotent as those afforded by the 
resent licensing system, there would be 
too many public houses on the opening 
of the trade; but with the projected 
uard of requiring the victualler to pay 
8001, to the government, upon the open- 
ing of a new house, and more especially 
with means at hand for shutting up an ill- 
conducted public house immediately, it 
is probable there would not be so many, 
and for the following reasons:—The large 
sum given for aterm ina licensed house, 
and which is frequently one or two thou- 
sand pounds, or even more, is of course 
to be repaid out of the trade. he price 
of beer, therefore, is raised sufficiently 
above the natural price, to repay the 
money so advanced for the license; the 
price of commodities being thus artif- 
cially raised, such profit is sufficient to 
keep houses open, where the custom is 
very small, provided the premium for 
the license be foregone, or but of small 
amount. But if the trade were free, such 
extra profit would not obtain ; tradesmen 
with capital would then enter the market, 
and, buying the best commodities, on the 
most advantageous terms, they would 
sell largely at a moderate profit; and 
many simall public houses, now kept 
open on the artificial prices, would be 
unable to keep open on fair prices. In 
this way many would be given up, while 
a great number of others, now kept open, 
as disorderly houses, under the protec- 
tion of the licensing system, would be 
soon put down, under the operation of 
salutary laws, capable of easy and instant 
execution; the number in this way got 
rid of would, most likely, exceed those 
which would be opened in places where 
public convenience required new houses, 
and where existing injurious monopolies 
remained uncorrected. In fact, the pro- 
phecy, that a free trade would cause an 
inundation of public-houses, and that our 
best streets and squares would be infested 
by them, is a bugbear, raised to reconcile 
the public to the forfeiture of a free 
trade. It is not likely that tradesmen, 
who depend on the favour of those living 
around them, would wishto fix themselves 
where they would be regarded as a nui- 
sance, rather than as an accommodation. 
lfthey had such a wish, they might be 
va-ily restrained by proper regulations ; 
but every ground landlord, by his leases, 
takes care to prevent the intrusion of of- 
fensive trades in improper places. We do 
not ind that every house is a butcher’s, 
aithough that trade is free; yet if the 
blessings of the licensing system were 
exteuded to meat as wellas to drink, we 
should not fail to be assured, that if the 
trade were free, every street would be 
illed with butchers’ shops—that Oxford- 
market would be extended to Portland- 
pace-=Bit. James’s-market to St. Jaimes’s 
eae and that it were much better to 
we the meat a little tainted, aud to 
deal 3d. a pound extra, than to 
ae aughter-houseand butchers’s shops 
Inually ugder our noses. 
ly belief is, that under a regulated 


free trade, there would not be an increase 
in the total number of public houses ; 
but be this as it might, the well regu- 
lating of public houses does not consist 
in lessening their number. If only one 
public-house were suffered where there 
are now two, it by no means follows that 
the frequenters of the two houses would 
drink less or be less disorderly by being 


collected into one; the reverse is more | 


likely to happen, while it is certain, that 
the suppression of the one housé would 
inconvenience the neighbourhood around 
it, by compelling them to go farther for 
their beer, and by lessening the chance 
of competition. The only effectual 
means of rendering public-houses well 
conducted, I am well convinced, are 
those whiclrare necessary to restore to the 
public the benefit of a free trade, viz. the 
repeal of that part of the Act of Geo. II, 
which confines the granting of licenses to 
local meetings, and to one day in the 
year, the parent of the arbitrary intlic- 
tions under which the public has so long 
groaned ; to which must be added, rules 
prohibiting victuallers from supplying 
liquor on their premises to notoriously 
profligate characters, to persons visibly 
drunk or disorderly, or to working men 
upon credit exceeding in amount one 
day’s wages. 











WESTMINSTER ELECTION. 
Tue career of that unprincipled poli- 
tician, Sir Francis Burdett, is fast drawing 
toashameful end. On the 2d of June, 
1818, he movedthe House of Commons to 
adopt the following among other Reso- 
lutions : -- 
1. Universal Suffrage. 

‘¢ That it is expedient and necéssary to 
admit a participation in the elective 
suffrage, all such persons, as, being of the 
male sex, of mature age, and of sound 
mind, shall, during a determinate time 
antecedent tothe day of election, have 
been resident, either as householders or 
inmates, within the district or place in 
which they shall be called upon to vote.’’ 


2. Annual Parliaments. 
‘© That for more effectually securing the 
unity of will and opinion between the 





election of the members of this House 
ought to take place once in every vear 
at the least.’’ 

This step, it has since appeared, was a 
'base artifice, intended only to entrap 
| those thoughtless persons, who suppose 
i that Universal Suffrage and Annual Par- 
| tiaments could be favourable to the inter- 
| ests of any class of the community what- 
'ever. But, be the merits of these objects 
what they nay, who will justify the con- 
duct of Sir Francis Burdett in his flagi- 
tious use of thein tor an election purpose ? 
The election gained, he disowas them ! 

Mr. Hobhouse, the equally unprinci- 
pled candidate for popularity, has evi- 
dently ton much book-learning for the 











people and their representatives, a tresh | 


siare of natural understanding which is! 


to accompany it. ,His adoption of the 
word ** torture’? was very unfortunate. 
La question is the French law term for 
the torture, considered as a part of cri- 
minal justice. Long before Mr. Hob- 
house made his appearance on the hust- 
ings, we were told, that in his public- 
house speeches, he constantly resorted 
to the art of talking for an hour together, 
without saying any thing! We de- 
claimed, but never uttered a plain un- 
equivocal sentence; never laid downa 
principle by which he could be after- 
ward required to abide. ‘This account 
did not come from an enemy ; and it was 
added, that it showed a skilful politician : 
we answered, that it did not show an 
honest man. 

RTS LIE LIED ETD IE TL EE ET LE TE EET 


EXPENSE OF BURNING A WITCH 
IN 
SCOTLAND. 





Wircucrart first made its appearance in 
the criminal code of Scotland, at a time 
when the broaching of a new set of reli- 
gious notions excited a passionate desire 
for the attainment of extraordinary purity 
and strictness in doctrine and in morals. 
Shortly before the reformation was esta- 
blished by law, an act was passed, annex- 
ing a capital punishment to the prac- 
tismg of sorcery or consulting with witches. 
From the words of this act, which are not 
a little ambiguous, there is reason to sus- 
pect that the Jegisiature did not believe 
In sorcery ; and that the punishment pro- 
vided by the statute was annexed not to 
the crime, but to the impiety and blas- 
phemy of pretending to or believing in 
such supernatural powers. 

The punishment for the crime of witch- 
craft was, to be strangled and burned, and 
numerous were the victims of this barba- 
rous and sanguinary jaw. From the uni- 
versal and excessive abhorrence enter- 
tained of a witch, 2 suspicion of that 
crime, independent of judicial severi- 
ties, was sufficient to render the unhappy 
objects anxious for death. ‘Thrusting of 
pins into the flesh, and keeping the 
accused from sleep, were the ordinary 
treatment of witches. But if the prisoner 
was indued with uncommon fortitude, 
other methods were used to extort contes- 
; sion. The boots, the caspie claws, and 
| the pilniewinks, engines for torturing the 
| legs, the arms, and fingers, were applied 
ito either sex, and that with such violence, 
i that sometimes the blood would have 
| spouted from the limbs. Loadtwg with 

heavy irons, and whipping with cords til! 
| the skin and flesh were torn trom the 
‘bones, have also been the adopted me- 
|thods of torment. But the bloody zeal 
of these inquisitors did not stop here, but 
‘extended itself to the relatives of the 
laccused ; an aged husband, and an infant 
daughter, have been tortured in presence 
of a suspected witch, in order to subdue 
her resolution. Nay, death itself did not 
screen the remains of those miserable 
persons from the malice of their persecu- 
tors. If an unfortunate woinan, trembjing 
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at a citation for witchcraft, ended her 
sufferings by her own hands, she was 
dragged from her house at a horse’s tail, 
and buried under the gallows. And vet 
this system of legal murder and torture 
‘was uot abolished, until the year 1735, | [ 
when an act was passed for repealing the 
former statutes against witchcraft, Scots 
as well Enda-i,sdshanrliggsochgpi as er, 
cutions for that crime, or for accusing 
others of that otfence. * 

‘ihe following curious paper, is an ac- 
compt of the burning of a witeh m Scot- 
land, in the vear 1644, it Isa voucher ot 
@ payment made by Alexander Louddon, 
factor, on the estate of Burncastle, where 
the unhappy sufferer lived ; the proprie- | , 
ter being then a minor and intant. It 
ts entered in the factor’s books, thus :— 



































* Mair for Margarit Dunhome, the tine 
sche was in prison, and was put to’ 
death, 065: 14: 4.” 

Count gifin out be Alexander Loudelon, in | 
ye your of God 1649 yeiris, yor Margrit 
Lalimoune, in Buracastell. | 

Item, in ve first, to Win. | 
Currie and Andrew 
Gray, for the watch- | 
ing of hir the space of 
30 days, inde ilk dav, 


XXX sh. inde X1V lib. Scotts. 
dtein mair to Jon Kinked 
for brodding* of her —‘VI lib. Scotts. 


Mair for meate and drink 
and wyne to him, and 
hisman ..... 

Mair for clothto hir 

Mair for twa tare treis t 

{tem mair for twa treis, 
and ye naking of them, 
to ye warkmen 

{tem to ve hangman in 


ii) lib. Scotts. 
il) lib. Scotts. 
X1 sh. Scotts. 


ii) lib. Scotts. 
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iatip English Poetry. 


CUSTOMS OF SHROVE TUESDAY. 

The following curious Poem, from Pasquil’s 
Palinodia, 4to. London, 1634, contains a 
minute description of all the customs that 
appear to have been geuerally practised in 
England on this day. } 


It was the day of all dayes in the yeare, 
‘That sato Bacchus hath his dedication, 





When mad-brain’d prentices, that no men 


feare, 
O’erthrow the dens of bawdie recreation ; 


Vt hen taylors, cobblers, plaist’rers, smiths, and 


masons, 
ind ev'ry rogue will beat down barbers* ba- 
suns, 


| Whereat Don Constable in wrath appeares, 
_ And runs away with his stout halbadiers. 


It was the day whereon both rich and 


poore 


Are chiefly feasted with the self-same dish, 
| When every paunch, till it can hold no more, 


Is fritter-fill’d, as well as heart can wish ; 


| Andevery man and maid doe take their turne, 
Aud tosse their pancakes up for feare they 


burne, 


| And all the kitchen doth with langhter sound, 
To see the paneakes fall upon the ground. 


It was the day when every kitchen reekes, 
And hungry bellies keep a jubile, 


When flesh doth bid adieu for divers weekes, 


And leaves old ling to be his deputie. 


It was the day when pullen goe to block, 
And every spit is fill’d with belly timber, 


When cocks are cudgel’d down with many a 


knock, 


Aud hens are thrash’d to make them short 


and tender ; 


When country wenches play with stoole and 


ball, 


And run at barley-breake until they fall. 


| 


































Hadingtoun, and fetch- 
in of him, three dol- 
lores tor his pens, is 
item > mair for meit and 
drink and wyne for his 
intertinge : 
Item imatr fer ane man, 
and twa horrs, for ,ye 
fetcheinge of him, and 
taking of him hame 
agane . . ,. Me 
Nair to hir for meit and 
drink ilk ane dav, 
lj sh. the space of 
NXX dayes,is .  . VI lib. Scotts. 
em mair to ye twa offi- | 
cers for yr fie ilk day | 
sex shilline aught pen- | 
nes, is - 2 » «: Mb, Gevtta, | 
Suimuna is iy Scoir XIL. lib. Niiij sh. | 
Ghilbert Lauder. 
Wim. Lauder Bilzuars. 
‘fakin of this above written soume 
twentie-seaven pundis Scotis qik the said 
und! Margarit Dinham had of her ain. 


iiij lib. xiiij sh. 


it) lib. Scotts. 


XI sh. Scotts. 
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‘Vo brod, to prick, to pierce. 
t Pere trois, tar barrcle. 


JSaineson. 





TO KEEP A TRUE LENT. 
(From Herrick’s Noble Numbers, p. 65.) 
[s this a Fast, to keep 
The larder leane, 
And cleaue, 
From fat of veales aud sheep ’ 


Is it to quit the dish 
Ot flesh, yet still 
To fill 
The platter high with fish? 
Is it to fast an houre, 
Or rag’d to go, 
Or show 
A downcast look and soure ? 


No; "tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat, 
And meat, 

Unto the hungry soule. 


It is to fast froin strife, 
From old debate, 
Aud hate; 

To circumcise thy life. 

To show a heart, grief rent 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin; 

Aud that’s to keep thy Lent. 
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FREE DRAWING-SCHOOLS, 


Iris with great pleasure that we find 
ourselves enabled to state, that Mr, 


= Se 
KENDALL'S suggestionof Frer Dajy, 
ING ScHoos.s, will, in all probabilit, 
be carried into complete effect dur, 
the ensuing spring. No person 4 
whom the idea is communicated hes. 
tates to adinit its utility ; and the Miost 
liberal and exalted patronage will 
bestowed. It is designed, we belie, 
to establish a new patriotic and phi. 
lanthropic institution (in addition t, 
the many existing ones by which th 
country is adorned) to be called, * Ty; 
Royat. GRAPHICAL INSTITUTION, fo 
encouraging and = supporting — Fre 
Drawing-Schools throughout the Unit. 
ed Kingdom and its Dependencies,” 
Subjoined are a few of the first pan. 
graphs of Mr. KENDALL’s ** Proposa),” 
as contained in a ** Postscript”’ to his 
“© Proposa's”’ for a ‘* Colonial Justity. 
tion,” and for ‘* Coloured Colonie 
for the Relief of the Half-Casts of India 
and Mulattoes of the West [ndies*.” 
The *‘* Postseript’” is entitled, “4 
Postscript on the Benefits to be De. 
rived from Establishing Free Drawing. 
Schools, for Preparing Youth of both 
Sexes for the Mechanic Occupations, 
and other Ordinary Modes of obtaining 
Subsistence; and on further Means o! 
advancing the National Industry, 
Numbers, and Greatness.”’ 

Mr. Kendall sets out by connecting 
the establishment of Free Drawing. 
Schools with his general idea of increas 
ing the employment and imultiplying 
the resources of the British people, aur 
by attempting to correct a_ mistake 


'which the public, at the first mention 





' 


| well-being. 


(of * Free Drawing-Schools,”’ will be 


very apt to fall ito; namely, the per- 
suasion that its object is to increase the 
number of ‘* artists,’’ counonly » 
called, instead of increasing and per- 
fecting ‘artisans’ or ** haudicralts,” 
as well as giving youth additional ad- 


ivantages in all the liberal pursuits. 
We copy the observations which appl) 


to the first parts of these statements :— 


“«T, Space to move zn, and talent t 
move with, are the two bases of hum® 
Men must neither be s 
closely pressed together, that the sum 
action of which they are capable, an 
which is necessary for their subsistence 
shall be rendered too great for the scent 
on which it is employed; ner, whee 
spread over a wider surface, must they 
destitute of the capacity to turn their 0)” 
portunities to advantage. 

‘If. [am about to propose the gene 
ral philavthropic and politic establishmel 
of FREE DRAWING-SCHOOLS, wi 
the view of rendering the Art or DF 
SIGN, or of DrawinG, abranch of commer 
education, like Reading, Writing 4! 


NN eat 





* See Literary Journal, vol. i, pp. ** 
550, 563, 575. 
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‘The scene of the piece lies in the canton 
The time in which the 
of Underwalde. . 
+e supposed to take place, is that 
Te a fod of the history of Europe 
see aia was governed by dukes ; 
ae the story is principally ar out re 
the adventures and exploits s he : 
those patriotic heroes, with w rich ~ . 
zerland, in a greater degree perhaps t - 
any sister land of liberty, has aboundec 3 
men who having once deemed the ac hieve 
ments of a single arm, and the ap 
a single head, sufficient to defeat the de- 
vices of tyranny, and to restore the for 
tunes of their country, have alierwards 
wrought out the end they had in view, b) 
the energy with which that belief inspire dl 
them. ‘Lhe principal character Is con- 
structed on this model, and it was given 
to Kean. His fortune consists of escapes 
from prison, adventures with troops of 
banditti, whoin he allures to his standard, 
with every other form of peri and danger 
incidental to heroism; ali obstacles appear 
to give way before the genius aid goed 
fortune of the hero; but the fast scene 
exhibits him a prisoner and in chains, and 
he dies by his own hand. ‘Uhe acting of 
this tragedy, as though the performers 
had despaired of ultimate success, was 
singularly bad, and even careless; and 
Kean, to use the language of the stage, 
did not produce a sina/e eect in the whole. 
A failure so entire has rarely occurred 
within our recollection—pa:ticularly in 
tragedy. When the curtain fell, ai al- 
tempt was mace to announce it for repe- 
tition; but the audience insisted on an 
assurance that it should be withdrawn, 
which was rather tardily given by Mr. 
Kemble. 

It is related of Goldsmith, that on the 
first night of one of his comedies, he wan- 
dered up and down st. James’s Park dur- 
ing the whole of the performance, aid 
then ventured tothe theatre with fear and 
trembling: but Miss Porterscorned such 
weakness, and not only had the courage 
to witness the representation of her tra- 
gedy, but when it had so completely 
failed, she remained in the theatre un- 
moved during the remainder of the even- 
ing.—-As it is very probable that this lady 
will appeal fromthe decision of the Drury 
Lane audience, and ‘fired that the house 
réject it,” immediately ‘* print it and 
shame the fools,” we shali then be able 


to judge of its merits as to the language 3 | : 
.¢.2 “oS”? | That emblem of a feeling heart, 


but from the specimen which has appear- 
ed in one of the daily papers, it does not 
appear likely to add to her reputation. 

Phe new farce, entitled lligh Notions, 
Written by Mr. Parry, the composer, and 
admirable player on the double-flageolet, 
has some good music; the exéellent 
‘ctingof Munden will also contribute to 
(ore the public. 


serey Tneatern.—The Lleart of Alid 
Lothian has become so popular and 
attractive as to render this theatre one of 
ie most fashionable and best frequented 
Places of public amusement in the metro- 
Polis; the success of this piece has not, 
— had any injurious effect on the 

ustry of the manager, who, oa Mon- 











| 





day last, produced a new melo-drama, as 


an afterpiece, called the Ruffian Boy, and 
founded on Mrs. 
the same name. ‘lhe story is managed 
with much ingenuity, and represents 
those striking incidents with which the 
tale abounds; the piece terminates in the 
masquerade scene, and the Ruffian Boy, 
having assumed the-dress of the Count, 
the better to-sueceed in his revengeful 
designs on his wife, is stabbed by some of 
his comrades, who were unacquainted 
with his disguise, at the very moment 
that his arm was raised to take the life of 
the object of his revenge. In the under- 
plot, there is a sinart but ludicrous satire 
on the moderna rage for duelling. Mr. 
T. P. Cooke, as the Ruffian Boy, gave to 
the character all the persecuting and re- 
vengeful malice of the original ; the other 
characters were well cast, and justice was 
done to the author. 








Original Poetry. 





SONG. 
After the manner of Dyonisius. 





Au! that I a moss-rose were, 
To grace thy bosom sweet. 
And thou, my love, a lilly fair, 
Blushing, thy charms I'd greet ! 
And on thy fleecy bosom lay, 
My cares and fears at rest ; 
Nor should one thought be found to stray 
The halcyon of thy breast! 


Al! were I but some fragrant flow’r, 
That scents the ev’ning breeze, 
And thou, a leafin shady bow’r, 
I'd court the waving trees. 
And, on that silk-white bosom, love, 
With lightsome heart I'd play ; 
Nor envy, then, the peaceful dove, 
That wing’d to heav'n its way ! 


Al! were but you the graceful vine, 
And I the tendril true ; 

Around thy lovely form I'd twine, 
Aud fondly cling to you! 

And there, beyoud expression bless’d, 
Pd banquet in delight ; 

Nor wish a joy, beside that rest 


Foundin thy shelving sight ! Hatt. 


or 


I tL IN ce 


THE TEAR. 





A tear! what, hath the mimic art 
The power to draw forth 


That tokenof its worth ? 
That drop more pure tuan the morning dew, 
And still more precions—as it comes fiom 
you? 
Oh! wipe it not so soon away, 
But let it rest awhile : 
Let itanother moment stay, 
Thine anguish ’twill beguile ! 
Oh ! place thy head upon my heart to rest, 
And drop them sparkling on my throbbing 
breast. 
They add fresh beauty to those cheeks, 
Fresh lustre to those eyes: 
They tell much more than language speaks, 
As from those founts they rise, 
Language might try—but ever try in vain, 
The silent meaning of those pearls t’ explain! 


R. F. 


cw interesting tale of 





TO SAINT VALENTINE. 
WITH rapturous passion in each rhyme, 
Oft, on thy day, with joy I write 
A sonnet, or an ode indite, 

To thee, Saint Valentine, 
Thy influcace, here, is great, indeed, 
The fair or brunette, man and maid, 
All offer at thy shrine. 
Anxious they welcome in thy day, 
When young Erato proiwnpts the lay, 
They send unto their loves, 
With rapturous passion in each rhyme, 
With presents too, so apt the time, 
Of garters, ribbands, gloves. 


Yet, why we celebrate thy day, 
I ain co silly, I can’t say, 
In lore of church so low, 
That, whether Urban, or Pope Joan 
Did canonize thee, I must own, 
I really do not know.* 


Yet, while I live, ll own thy power, 

And help to swell the annual shower 
Of letters, preseuts, kisses ; 

For oft’ the rhymess, tho’ wretched stuff, 

On thy day written, are enough 


To win the hearts of misses. P. W. 





ENIGMA. 
IN malice I constantly abound, 
Yet never am in spite ; 
In every space I may be found, 
Yet always out of sight. 


If through all the globe you range, 
You never me will find ; 

In Earth I’m seen—(it may seem strange ) 
By all that are not blind. 

In vain your wit you rummage through, 
There, me you'll never gain; 

Tho’ with your mind I bave nought to de, 
I'm always iv your brain. 

Now, let me tell youin your search, 
Youll! find me soon with care ; 

Should patience leave you in the lurch, 
Pil yoin you in despair. 





EXTREMES—{NEXT DOOR 
NEIGHBOURS, 
BY WILLIAM CAREY. 
Close by St. PAUL’s, aSPENDTHRIFT dwelt, 
of old, 
Rich in paternal hoards of ill-got gold : 
From lands and houses ample rents he drew, 
Fast came supplies, but faster still they flew ; 
Though to the holy ane, a next-door neigh- 
bour, 
The sinner prov’d the Preachers Jost their 
lakour. 
By precept aud example, long they strove 
To wean him from bis sins, with pious love. 
All day, with windows closed, he slumbering 
lay, 
At sun-set rose, and turn’d the night to day, 
In dicing, dancing, roaring, swearing, drink- 
ing, 
And every noisy art to banish thinking. 
In choice of company not over-nice, 
He boldly room'’d through every haunt of vice ; 
Sots, harlots, quacks, the city’s worst refuse, 
The thrice-whipt cheat, the glory of the stews, 
All caine to banquet, fleer, carouse, and sing ; 
He paid theirrevels, and they crown’d him 
king. 
No subjects cer so frank amonarch knew: 
No King less taxes from his subjects drew ; 
Most loyal they, though foes to right divine, 
Aud all the vulgar laws of mine and thine: 
Thew’s the un-written law, by nature's light, 
To hold the wealth of all, in common right ; 


* See an account of St. Valentine in the preveding 
Number of the Literary Journal. 
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To feast and frolic throuzh the wight avd 
aay, : 

And him, who gave the festival, obey. 

He ow'd his sceptre to their free election, 

Their first chief good, they beld by his pro- 
fecéian ; 

By soctal compact, this, in practice honad, 

No traitor footing in his kinocom found: 

No bold pr tender, to advance his Own, 

Frer dae'd dispute his title to the throne. 

Thas, (vee from foreign and domestic strife, 

In druuken glory pass’d his royal lige 

Bat wealth and taxes—all things have their 
date; 

Lad mirtl 


Wh 


and mischief must submit to fate. 
en thai day comes, all vain distinctions 
aé ry 
Vien meet in dust, who never met before ; 
Chings never pair'd and birds of hostile feather, 
Tie prim old maid and Lois rest together ; 
T bie, free alike from frailty and disgrace 3 
Tho eimi ine knave and courtier ere alll dy 
Aul peers ana black lews s!umber side by sides 
Jee slave aud tyrant siunre one 
@OOw s 


Coto’ 


- ‘ . * 
Pb pimps ied princes mingle in the tomb. 


Pacts the moece monaech, im bis spendtivift 
Syiy, 

Piung time, tealth, wealth, and Efe itself, 
AWLY : 

Aniisas fits death-beil sounded from the 
steeple, 


A scaudil wi lely spread emong the people 5 
Whence came, it Fame tell trath, the adaze 


mer church the farther stil from 


Nor goa, ye wits, applaud the jest 
Tye 


1 Ofane 5 


S ’ 
PM testa, 27 fae mor rl owe Ny 


Sowhve,m Pusicy’s fae sequeste dome, 
VYorstster arts bave foard a geutal lone 5 
‘the storied halle ther proud ineeutions show, 
focts toon aith bite, avd Greathiag nvarbles 
‘the Athan craces, crovwn'd by Panes rein, 

And the fov'd Siuses haant the erecn domain ; 
While Seence, there, with modest desire 

ati! es 


tnd Pame, for Price, * hes 
Cates 5 


peacesul laurel 
Dull A—1l—--I—M, sickening at the iight, 
Draws closer round her sons the vettof uight; 
Bie st in Lie fe rof Of folly, doubly }y! st, 

With siesk contented Ignorance, her guest, 
Fach Jow pursuit, the vulgar nuind that fires, 
Mach flimsy show that vanity inspires, 
Cards, scandal, hackuy'd polities, aud dress, 
To her are Science, Arts, and litppimness | 


‘SPONDEXNTS 
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7O CORR! 


ANNA, we sorry to 


Loy 
than elecance 


» bas more case 

‘§ Travellue Arecdotes’ in our next: * Ex. 

tracts on ftaly,” in an early anmber. 

8G a Commaunieation js 
al a bha i he riserted, 

Inour lest, CAWsRIANG, No TT, Pp. 103, col, 


Cmnncth’s 


received, 





2,1. 40, for “ existrimant.” read  exisit- 

* Uvedals Price, Esq. af Furloy, Herefordshire. 
This gentleinan wiarried Lady Caroline Carpenter, 
amaid of henour to her Majesty, one of the moss 
ac vans polasdee 1 beauties‘of the C art Hiis work onthe 
Pictures qui Preguant with aie taste and stores 
m just thinking, as beeu aninwaverted upon by 
Mr Payne Kuogat, with much jearning, acuteness, 
and acquamtance with works of art, but without 


shaking the reasooinc of My Frice,iua single point 


at, coy no longer, vields to death’s embrace, | 
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mant;” el. 3, 1. 4, for “ was then,” read 

“then, was; i. 16, for “ Nevius,” read 

“ Neunius;” 1.5, for * white,” read © un- 

til;” p. 104, col. 1, note, 1. 4, for  Archa- 

logia, read “ Archwologia;” col. 2, 1. ti, 
for “ fatter,” read ** letter.” 

At p. 101, col 2, for “ for pronouncing,” read 
** fur hesitation in pronouncing 5” p. 104. 
col. 3, for ** tributary,” read ** tutelary ?” 

p. 110, col 2, for * ‘The first spoke of A., 

in A.’s most simple,” read “* He first spok: 











| of e¢ in its most simple,” p. lit, col. 2, for 
| “eease your pursuing,’ read “cease you 
unning.” 
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ADVERTISE MNES TS. 





RiTISHU GALLERY, PALL-MALL. 
| This Gallery, for the Exhibition and Sale of the 
Works of Modern Artists, is open every Day, from 
' fen in the Moraing, uutil Five in the Afternoon 
By Order, 
JOUN YOUNG, Keeper 
Admittance 1s —Catalogue Is. 





Just Published, 


At the Repository of clrts, 11, Strand, London. 
| and may be had of all the Booksellers in the 
| = =—- United Kingdom. 

| H{G!l QUARREL WITH THE POPE. 

A CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE COURT 
OF ROME AND BaRON VON WESSENBERG, 


BISHOP OF CONSTANCE, Jin which the B.shop 
| disputes the authority of the Pope in Germany, an 
' Account of every proua 
| bility of Snecess, to eect a general Reformation in 
line German Catholic Caurch. Demy Svo ; price 5s 6d. 


extra boards. 


his Endeavours, and with 





LATIN CLASSICS. 


| 

| 

This Day was published, 

| No I, of THE PDELPHIN AND VA- 
tL VE CLASSICS, with the Variorum Notes; 


| RIOF 
} pies Lis. small, and I. 18s. large paper, till tle Ist of 
Avril, il be I 


| 
ist of Juneto Btls. ; laige paper double 


rr 
bigs 
5 sit 


when the price w raised to 24s. aud on the 


whole will, as it were, incorporate tne Delpuin, 
| Yariorum,anud Bi pont Lditions. 

Tie whole will make one hundred and twenty, or not 
exceeding one hundred and thirty parts, tweive to be 
published every year, and to be paid fur on Celivery. 

Fiche months are allowed for gentleman abroad, ans! 
tifteen for India 


The Work may be seen at the principal Bookse'lers in 
London, through whom vames may be sent, or to Mr, 
Valpy, by who the Work is to ve edited and printed, 

Total present Subscription, six hundred and five 
larse and swall. 

Prospectuses may be had at 21, Tovke's Court, 
Civancery Lane, Loncon 

Oth fe. 119. 
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TRIAL BY BATTLE 
Published this day, by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 
Paternoster Row, and Clarke and Sons, Portugal 
Strect, Lanrcotn's Inn Fields, 
1. 
ANTI-DUELLO. 
i Or, 
| THE DUELS ANATOMIE. 
A Treatise, in which is discnssed the Lowfulnetse and 
Unlawfuluesse of 
SINGLE COMBATS: 
A Thecourse wherein ts discussed this Question, vit 
Whetbera Christian Mag.strate may lawtuily granta 
Tur il, for decidiag of the tiue 


innot evideutiy Le 


—— -—— ~— 


matter, when the 
autnor of some tact committed c 
discovered’ 

First printed in the Year 152 


ihe Editor, aud an Appendix 


' 
} 


Vith a Preface by 


ewe ee we 


AL. 











I. 
Third Editro», enlarged, Bro. price 7s. 6d. 
An ARGUMENT for construing largely the 
Right of au Appellee of Murder to insist on TRIAL 
BY BATTLE; and also for ABOLISHING APPEALS | 
with Notes, and an Appendix, coutaiping a Reportof a 
Debate in the LLouse of Comaons, on a Clause for Abo- 
lishing the Appeal for Murder in the British North 
American Colonies, &e &e. 
By E. A. KENDALL, Esq. F.A. S. 
[i!ustrated by a Drawing of the time of Henry ITT 
still preserved in the Record Office, in the Tower of 





——— 


! , > ' 
| London, representing a Judicial Combat fought op ay 
Appeal 
“Pam for taking away the Appeal for Murder en. 
tively; but T am met tor taking 1t away m= part.” — 
Vr. Fir 
‘ 


“We are got now onthe most important question 
| that can come on."— Mr. Skynner 





| ‘Tt seeins an acute, vigorous, and spitited predus- 
tion ; replete with niatter of curious research ; and evere. 
where bespeaking a fearless independence of mind. 

,  “ That sore change or other ought to ke made ir 

| the Law of Appeal, his Argument cannot fail to enforee 

‘on the mind of every unprejudiced reader ; and in this 

, view, bis Work seeins to us very valuable.” 

| Quarterly Review, February, VR, 
is written with much vigour, and 

evinces great research. 


* Eis disquisition 
Nothing that cap illustrate tins 
opscure subject seems to bave escaped his notice ; and 
the bistorian and legal antiquary may derive yo smal! 
information from lis jabours,” 


If. 


Literary Panorama, Apri/, i8\ 
Preparing for Publication, (by the same Author) 


Ti HISTO REASON, and LAW ot 
TRIAL by BATTLE; including an Exposition of the 
Nature of APPEALS OF FELONY and of WRITS OF 
RIGHT; as also some iuguiry intothe Admivistratios 
of Civil and Criminal Justice in Europe, during the 
Middle Ages, and thi) the Aucientand Modern Netions 
_ oF Trial by Jury, aud of tue Theory of Evidence. 


Ay 


| 2 V7 
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Au bg 


ad 


i “A message from the Lords, by Attorney and “fr 
Revyeaut Crook :—-An Act to Abolish all Triala by bat- 
tle Writof Right:—comoutted to Sir Edward Coke 
Vir. Noy, Sic William Fleetwood, all the lawyers ot 
the House, and soldiers.’—Journals of the House oF 
Com:nons, March ,°2, 1623, 

| “Nir. Solicitor reporteth the Bill of Battle,—Tare 

the Committee thinketh it not fit it sbould proceed ; 
but reat to be advised of '—T2d. May 29. 


lV. 
FOR PRISONER*. 
be published, ( By the same Au- 
ther, 
|ALETTER to SIR SAMUELSHEPHERD 
Kat. M.P. His Majesty's Attoruey-G. neral, on the Ad 
ministratica of Criminal Justice 1a the Engi? 
| Courts,and prticelarly on the NON ALLOWANCF oF 
| P) EADINGS OF COUNSEL FOR DEFENDANTS. 
ia Frosecutions for Felony by Indictraent 


‘ 


COUNSLCL 


In a few days nwrll 


a 


} Audi alterain partem.— Hear both sides 





1 


“TL anprehend that Criminal Laws were made to*a'® 


i the lives of persons, aud vot to destroy them " 








} Stantey 

| eenevenne —  reeeee ore 
LONDON: — Printed for the Proprietor. i 

, 4, Dut JDSON, Old Boswell Court; and Pub 

| ay I LIMDIR OL SS. Holyrvell Strec?, rear St. od 

ment: Charvch, Strand; E. WILSON, &, and / 


CUTLIP PELL, Cornhill; andat REYNOLDS * 
Subscrivtron Reading Room, 37, Orrord ere : 
where Commumeatioms and Adrertesena sy?” 
received. 


' 

. e f 
| ‘Subscrite:rs are tespectiuily requested to ove thes 
‘ 


ORDURS to avy Booksciler or Newsvemder suv? 
ewvt @ there pwe Bho of pemdence | 


